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INTRODUCTION: 

CLARIFYING THE CONCEPT: 

IDEAS FROM THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Volume Two of As Teacher Tell It: Implementing All Aspects of the Industry is 
devoted to the supporting materials that were used to create the case studies described in 
Volume One. In this volume, we provide the reader with more specific examples of how 
all aspects of the industry (AAI) is operationalized in several schools and institutions. As 
with the case studies, the materials provided are “works in progress.” Most accurately, 
they chart the teachers’ attempts to use AAI over the course of one year. However, 
because all of the case studies were in the midst of reform at the time of the Joyce 
Foundation Project, the supporting materials represent the thinking and efforts of several 
years in most cases. The materials may be adapted to other classrooms, or they may be 
most helpful and illustrative as one reads the case studies. 

The materials in this volume appear by school name in the same order they 
appeared in Volume One. A table of contents is provided that describes the nature of the 
supporting materials for each case study. To begin, however, we offer an additional case 
study— Boston Public Schools. While they were not part of the Joyce Foundation Project, 
their work on AAI helped our work tremendously. In the summer of 1992, the Boston 
Public Schools embarked on a major project to revitalize vocational education in the city 
of Boston. Their aim was to increase the effectiveness of vocational student learning and 
to shift the emphasis from narrow technical skills to broad problem-solving and higher- 
order thinking skills. Three goals drove the initiative: 

1. To provide students with strong experience in and understanding of all aspects of 
the industry they were preparing to enter. 

2. To integrate vocational and academic teaching and learning. 

3. To link Boston’s vocational programs with local community economic 
development efforts. 

As a first step in developing curricula to meet these goals, the Boston 
Revitalization Project convened a group of consultants to provide specific expertise in 
various aspects of industry. In doing so, Boston reached beyond the usual lists of 
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curriculum consultants. For instance, a state public health agency staff person worked on 
health and safety issues; an investment officer from the state’s community development 
finance corporation lent his expertise on finance issues and entrepreneurship; and a 
university labor studies professor helped to think through how best to teach about labor 
issues in a high school setting. Rather than generate their own products, the consultants 
worked as part of a team with vocational and academic teachers from Boston’s main 
vocational education facility. Together, they compiled resources, brainstormed ideas, and 
created an AAI curriculum guide entitled New Directions. 

The Boston Public Schools were recently awarded a vocational-academic 
integration demonstration grant from the U.S. Department of Education because of their 
continuous efforts to build on this collaborative work and to expand their AAI focus. 

To further clarify the meaning of AAI, the Boston Public Schools case study 
highlights just one section of New Directions. It gives an overview of many aspects of 
industry— health and safety issues, labor issues, principles of technology, management, 
finance, and community economic development. (Planning, technical and production 
skills, and environmental issues are not addressed in this section of New Directions). 
While the other case studies in Volume One provide a holistic view of how all aspects is 
used within a program, the Boston curriculum provides detailed definitions and examples 
of how each particular aspect can be used across many industries. Excerpts from this 
curriculum is presented first to illustrate the meaning of AAI. This section is reprinted 
with the permission of the Boston Public Schools. 
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HEALTH AND SAffTY ON THE JOB 

An Overview for Vocational Teachers 



■ 'Can the ■ 'If I don't 

chemicals I notice any 

work with symptoms, can 

make me I assume the 

sick?* materials I use 

aren't harming 
me?* 



hese are just some of the 
questions that students need 
to know how to answer in 
order to be prepared, as future 
workers and employers, to protect 
their health and safety on the job. 
Vocational education provides an 
excellent opportunity to encourage 
critical thinking and problem solv- 
ing skills as students leam, at the 
begi nnin g of their working lives, to 
exercise their right to a safe a nd 
healthful workplace. 

There are five essential knowledge 
areas about the health and safety aspect of 
work. Students should ha able to* 

l. identify potential health and safety haz- 
ards in a number of different se ttin gs; 

n. demonstrate an unders tanding of how 
health hazards affect the body; 

m. demonstrate an unders tanding of the 
different options for preventing and/or 



■ 'Can any of ■ 
the chemicals I 
use affect my 
ability to have 
healtny 
children 
someday?* 



co ntr o lling workplace hazards and the 
ability to assess the effectiveness of a 
n u mb er of prevention/oontrol strategies ; 

IV. identify the basic rights of employees* 
and responsibilities of employers under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act; 
and 

V. identify at least three sources of informa- 
tion about health and safety hazards on 
the job and in the environment. 

L WHAT ARE SAFETY AND HEALTH 
HAZARDS? 

Safety h a za r ds are conditions at work 
that can cause immediate injuries. Fhrampiag 
include fire, explosion and electrical prob- 
lems, heavy lifting, unguarded machinery, 
conditions that can cause slips, trips or falls, 
and motor vehicle problems. Safety hazard^ 
can be found in any workplace but are 
probably most common in the construction 
trades. 




*If I think a 
job task is 
too 

dangerous, 
can I refuse 
to do it?* 
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A health hazard is any exposure that 
can cause harmtothe body overtime. Health 
hazards are usually more diffimit to identify 
than safety hazards because both the hazard 
and the disease it causes may be invisible. 
Symptoms of occupational disease nan occur 
at any time, on or off the job, and signs of the 
illness typically take a long time to develop. 
Health hazards are usually divided into the 
following categories: chemical hazards, 
physical hazards,- biological hazar ds, and 
occupational stress. 

Chemical Hazards 

Chemicals are used in one way or an- 
other, to differing degrees, in almo st every 
occupation or trade taught in vocational 
classrooms. Although chemicals can cause 
harm, the extent of the harm the rhpmira) 
causes depends upon how long the person is 
exposed to it. A chemical is considered 
relatively non-toxic if it takes a large amount 
of the. chemical to cause damage. When a 
s mall amount can be harmful, the rhpmirai 
is considered toxic. 

Chemicals can get inside the body in 
three ways — by breathing th«n , by swal- 
lowing them, and by absorbingthemthrough 
the skin. Some chemicals are harmful if 
inhaled but not if you get them on your skin 
(for example, asbestos). Others can get inrn 
your body and cause damage through more 
than one route (for example, lead fumes or 
dust is harmful if inhaled or ingested). It is 
important to know what the harmful routes 
of exposure to the chemicals you use are. 

How muc h exposure is too much? In 
general, the more you are exposed to a 
chemical and the longer you are exposed to 
it, the greater the effect on your body. But 
again, if a chemical is very toxic, it may take 
very little exposure to it to damage your 
body. 



Physical Hazards 

Physical haza r ds are external forces 
that can affect the body over short or long 
periods of time. These include overexposure 
to heat or. cold, noise, radiation, and ergo- 
nomic stressors. 

Ergonomic stressors, very common in 
many jobs today, include highly repetitive 
physical movements, forceful movements, 
and working in awkward positions. Many 
office workers as well as assemblers in 
manufacturing' facilities do the same tasks 
over and over with their han ds and arms. 
The use of poorly designed tools that force 
workers to twist their hands and wrists re- 
peatedly are also problematic. Ergonomic 
Stressors lead to various ‘•cumulative tra uma 
disorders" (CTDs) such as carpal tunnel 
syndrome. CTDs are currently the most 
co mmonly diagnosed occupational disease 
in the country. 

Biological Hazards 

Biological hazards refer to the risk of 
infection or allergic reaction caused by ex- 
posure to bacteria, viruses, plants, animals, 
insects, or spores. Biological hazards are a 
sig nificant problem in the service industry. 
Health care providers, chiiri care workers, 
cosmetologists and others who regularly 
come in contact with people are at risk. The 
three infectious diseases of most concern 
these days in hospitals and other health care 
settings are AIDS, hepatitis B, and tubercu- 
losis. 

Occupational Stress 

All jobs are potentially stressful. 
Sources of stress in the workplace include; 
too much work, too much responsibility, 
boring work, underutilization of skills, un- 
clear job expectations, conflicts with super- 
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visors, co-workers, or customers, and lack of 
control in tire job. Stress can cause physical, 
behavioral and emotional symptoms includ- 
ing; ulcers, hypertension, alcohol/drug 
abuse, sleeplessness, headaches, sexual 
problems, dermatitis, and allergies. Although 
there are ways to cope with stress, it is 
always better if the source of the stress is 
addressed and, when possible, eliminated. 

IL HOW DO HEALTH HAZARDS AFFECT 
THE BODY? 

A toxic substance can cause damage 
at the point where it first contacts the body 
(the skin, eyes, nose, throat, lungs, etc.) or it 
can enter the body, travel around in the 
bloodstream, and cause damage to internal 
organs (lungs, nervous system, heart, liver, 
kidneys, reproductive system, eta) These 
“systemic effects” are more hidden because 
you can not immediately see or feel them. 

Do all toxic substances cause cancer? 
No. Cancer, the uncontrolled growth of ab- 
normal cells in the body, is caused by some 
chemicals but not by others — no matter 
how much of the substance you are exposed 
to. Scientists still disagree about whether 
there is a safe level of exposure to cancer- 
causing chemicals. Clearly, it is best to 
assume that there is no safe level. 

Some hazardous materials can affect 
the reproductive systems of men and women, 
causing miscarriage, infertility, impotence 
and genetic damage. Some can also affect 
fetuses in the early stages of pregnancy. 

IIL WHAT ARE OPTIONS FOR 
CONTROLLING WORKPLACE HAZARDS? 

There are many ways to control ha- 
zards once they are identified. Monitoring a 
worker's exposure to a hazard determines 
how serious the hazard is. For example, 



special equipment can be used to determine 
how much of a chemical is in the air, how 
loud the noise is, or to what extent workers 
are at risk for cumulative trauma disorders. 

The best m ethod, however, for con- 
trolling a chemical hazard is to remove the 
h a z a r d altogether-— either by s ubs tituting a 
safe su bs t an ce for a hazardous one or by 
chan ging the way the work is done so the 
h a z a r d is eliminated. If this is not p ossibl e, 
the haz a r dous process should be enclosed 
(for example, using an enclosed glove boxto 
mix che micals ), isolated (for example, limit- 
ing the amount of time people are exposed) 
or a good ventilation system should be in- 
stalled. Local exhaust ventilation systems 
that capture the substance at the point at 
whichit is generated, are betterthan general 
ventilation systems which just bring fresh 
air into the room. Finally, if no other mpang 
of controlling or preventing the exposure is 
possible, personal protective equipment, 
such as respirators and protective clothing, 
should be worn (after proper fit-testing and 
training). 

IV., WHAT ARE EMPLOYEE RIGHTS 
AND EMPLOYER RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
PROTECTING WORKER HEALTH AND 
SAFETY? 

The Occupational Safety and Health 
Adminis tration (OSHA), established in 1970 
by the Occupational Health and Safety Act 
(OSHAct), is the federal agency responsible 
for makin g and enforcing laws that protect 
the health and safety of workers. Under the 
OSHAct, employers are required to provide 
all workers “with employment and a piaro 0 f 
employment which are free from recognized 
ha z a r ds that are causing or likely to cause 
death or serious physical harm to (theirj 
employees...’ (This is known as the “gen- 
eral duty clause" of the OSHAct.) 
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Under the OSHAcc, workers also have 
a limited right to refuse hazardous work. 
The OSHAct does not say specifically that an 
employee may refuse work.-. However, it 
does state that an employee who refuses to 
perform a task that he/she believes is likely 
to cause death or serious injury will be pro- 
tected against subsequent discrimination 
provided he/she made attempts to get the 
employer to eliminate the hazard and there 
was insufficient time to go through normal 
OSHA enforcement procedures. 

Workers also have the right not to be 
discriminated against for exercising their 
right to a safe and healthy workplace 
(“Section 11(c) protection"). Section 11(c) 
forbids disciplinary action against employees 
for exercising any right granted under the 
OSHAct, for example, for forming a haa i th 
and safety committee or calling in an OSHA 
inspector. 

OSHA's Hazard Co mTrmrri ration stan- 
dard (otherwise called the federal “Worker. 
Right-T o-Kno w ” law) is designed to ensure 
that workers are informed about rhamirai 
h azard s in the workplace. It requires all 
employers to conduct an inventory of the 
chemical products they use ; to collect product 
information sheets (called Material Safety 
Data Sheets) from the manu facturers of these 
products and make them available to em- 
ployees; to make sure hazardous materials 
are well labeled; and to inform employees 
about the rhumicals used at the facility and 
how to protea their health 



V. WHERE TO GO FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 

For specific information about a par- 
ticular chemical used in the classroom/ 
worksite, first consult the produa label and 
the Material Safety Datasheet (MSDS). These 
should provide, at a minimum the ingredi- 
ent names. They are also required to provide 
instructions about how to use and dispose of 
the produa safely, the possible health effects 
of exposure, what to do in the case of a s pil l, 
and other safety information. Unfortunately, 
MSDSs are frequently inadequate. There are 
a n umb er of resource materials and agencies 
that can help, however, including occupa- 
tional health resource agencies listed in the 
Health & Safety Resources Section of the 
Appendix. Written resource materials and 
relevant videotapes have been assembled 
by state agencies for your school library that 
include industry- and occupation-specific in- 
formation. 

Vocational and academic teachers 
play a critical role in preparing students to 
become responsible employees and em- 
ployers who share the mutual goal of health 
protection in the work place. Le arnin g about 
health and safety can be integrated well into 
vocational courses as well as academic 
courses, particularly science and health. The 
following section contains suggested ac- 
tivities for teaching the health, and safety 
as pea of work: 
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VL LEARNING OBJECTIVES AND SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



Objective l. Students can identify potential occupational health and safety 

hazards in a variety settings. 

Suggested Activities: 1 . Health and Safety Overview: In small groups, students walk 

around the vocational classrooms in their academy using a 
checklist to help them identify potential health and safety 
hazards (checklists to be provided). Students also note whether 
ch e mi c al s are well-labeled. Students report their findings 
during a class discussion. Survey results are shared with the 
vocational teachers. 



2. Health and Safety Overview: While on field trips to real work 
places, students observe and record the health and safety 
hazards they see or believe may be present using a checklist as 
a guide. 

3. Health and Safety Overview: Students brainstorm definitions 
of health vs. safety hazards and then generate a list on the 
board of examples of both types of hazards. They then view a 
senes of slides taken of real work places and identify all the 
potential health and safety hazards they see (slides to be 
provided upon request, see Robin Dewey, listed in Health & 
Safety Resource Section of the Appendix). 

4. Health and Safety Overview: In small groups, students read 
se veral c ase scenarios involving real work place incidents and 
identify the possible causes of the injury/death. Through the 
list of discussion questions, students will be challenged to look 
beyond the immediate causes and identify underlying reasons 
why the incident may have happened. 



5. Setting up Ergonomic Workstations: Using equipment bor- 
rowed from a school office or vocational classroom, teacher 
creates an example of a poorly designed work station (non- 
adjustable chair with no back support, computer with screen 
fadngthe window, document to be typed on the desk at a right 
(or left) angle to the screen so the worker has to twist to read 
it, etc.) and asks the students to describe what is wrong with 
the set-up. Next, adding an adjustable ^hair to the set-up, 
teacher asks for one volunteer to sit at the workstation while 
another adjusts the chair and equipment to maka an ergonomi- 
cally correct workstation, including movingthe computer screen 
to avoid glare. Some measurement is involved. Students judge 
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results against a diagram of a well-designed station. Students 
take turns sitting in the workstation and adjusting it for each 
other, noting that each time a new person sits at the desk, it 
needs to be readjusted to meet her/his physical needs. 

6. General Ergonomics: Students view a videotape on ergonomic 
hazards in the work place and answer discussion questions. 

7. Lifting and Standing: Teacher demonstrates proper lifting 
techniques and guidelines and asks students to practice wrong 
methods and right methods, noting the difference in strain on 
the back and shoulders. Teacher also reviews suggestions to 
ease the strain of standing for long periods of time. Students 
use footrests and practice exercises to relieve back strain. 

8. Infectious Diseases: Read an article called ‘Watchdogs in the 
Workplace" about health care workers and, in small groups, 
respond to a series of discussion questions. Report back to the 
class. 

9. Occupational Stress: In small groups, students review several 
scenarios involving stressful circumstances in a variety of work 
and school settings. Students identify the causes of the stress 
and propose solutions. 



Objective 2. Students can identify how health hazards affect the body. 

Suggested Activities: 

1. Students interview relatives or friends about the kind of work 
they do/did and whether they or others ever experienced a 
work-related illness or injury. The family work history is 
documented and described in a written report. Teacher takes 
an inventory (and make a graph) of all students with relatives 
that have had a work-related injury or illness. 

2. Teacher invites an occupational health nurse or occupational 
health educator to address the class about how hazards affect 
the body. 

3. Students view slide-tape shows and videos on selected topics : 
how hazards affect the body, ergonomic hazards, noise hazards, 
lead poisoning, and respond to discussion questions. 

4. Students interview injured/sick workers to laam about the 
injury or disease, how it happened, and how it could have been 
prevented. 
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Objective 3. 



Suggested Activities: 



5. Each student identifies and researches one mmmnn work- 
related health condition (e.g. carpal tunnel syndrome, asthma, 
stress, lead poisoning, hepatitis B, etc.) and prepares a written 
report. 

Students can identify at least three sources of info rmation to 
leam about the potential health hazards identified (including 
Material Safety Data Sheets, product labels and at least one 
resource agency). 

1. Students contact teachers and/or school nffioiais to reguest 
copies of Material Safety Data Sheets (MSDSs) for selected 
products used in the vocational classrooms of their academy. 
With a science or health teacher, and using a handout that 
explains MSDSs, students review and evaluate the information 
contained in the MSDS. Ifmore information is needed, students 
contact the manufacturer and/or local resource agencies to 
request additional information about the product. 

2. Students research and evaluate the product labels for several 
commo n products used in their academy for their accuracy, 
amount of information provided, readability, etc. 

3. Teacher invites an industrial hygienist to speak to the Class 
about the steps he/she takes to identify workplace hazard*? 
(e.g. basic information about air monitoring and controls, etc) 

4. In small groups, students choose a hazardous product used in 
the academy for further study. Using information learned 
about the health effects associated with the product from 
labels, MSDSs and resource agencies, students prepare to 
teach other students about the health effects of the product 
and how to use it safely. This can be done through a skit, 
drawing a warning sign, writing a faasheet, or holding a 
tr a i nin g session, etc This infor mati on is shared with the 
vocational teachers. 



Objective 4. Students can demonstrate an unders tandin g of the different 

options for preventing and/or controlling workplace hazar ds 
and can assess the effectiveness of a number of different 
strategies. 

Suggested Activities: l. Teacher invites an industrial hygienist to speak to the rfass 

about alternatives for controlling and preventing haaith haz- 
ards in the workplace. 
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Objective 5. 
Suggested Activities: 



2. In small groups, students walk around each of the vocational 
classrooms in their academy to identify the steps that have 
been taken to prevent or control potential health and safety 
hazards. 

3. In small groups , students identify a local company and study its 
health and safety practices (one company per small group). 
Groups will investigate the company's size, location, type of 
business, product(s) manufactured or service(s) performed, 
and possible hazards. Students compose and type, a letter of 
introduction to a company representative and request an inter- 
view. Students prepare a list of questions to ask about hpnith 
and safety policies and practices and any thin g else they decide 
is important to know. Small groups write a report of their 
findings and present it to the whole class. 

4. Each student identifies and researches the range of strategies 
for controlling or preventing one common work-related health 
condition (e.g. asbestosis, carpal tunnel syndrome, lead poi- 
soning, asthma, stress, hepatitis B, etc.) and prepares a written 
report. 



Students can identify the basic rights of employees under the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act. 

1. in small groups, students participate in role plays or skits that 
reenact a worker refusing to do unsafe work and reporting a 
safety problem and respond to a series of questions. 

2. Teacher invites representatives from advocacy organizations 
and OSHA to present a real case involving OSHA violations and 
sick or injured workers. If possible , the workers involved would 
also attend. In preparation for their visit, students read up on 
the case through newspaper articles and reports and prepare 
questions to ask the panel members. ♦ 
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THt LABOR ASPECT 



a ccordmg to the Perkins Act, “The labor aspect" of an industry, 

includes workers’ rights and responsibilities, labor unions and labor 
history, and ways of expanding workers’ roles. 

The New Directions curriculum defines the labor aspect more broadly. 
It concerns much more than unions and labor history. This aspect of the 
curriculum should prepare students for the various problems they will 
confront in the workplace and should help them understand how to identify 
those problems, seek remedies and find solutions. 



It is important for high school students 
to le am a bout the labor aspect of an industry 
because they may encounter a variety of 
problems and issues wherever they are em- 
ployed. Students should know the Tight*? 
and responsibilities of citizenship, mrhiding 
their rights and responsibilities at work They 
should also be prepared to solve personal 
and group problems at work. Workplace 
conflicts and discontents are among the 
leading causes of turnover among workers. 
Productivity, efficiency and harmony can be 
e n ha n ced if students leam the skills of prob- 
lemsolving and negotiation. Employers and 
employees have a stake in creating coop- 
erative work environments in which workers' 
voices are heard and workers' rights are 
respected. 

Students who enter unioniz ed work- 
places should understand what provisions 



are provided under collective barg ainin g 
agreements. They should, for example, have 
experience in howto use a grievance proce- 
dure. 

Students who enter non-union work- 
places should understand what remedies 
are available to them in identifying and solv- 
ing problems at work. 

They should know what they can do if 
they suffer from discrimination or abuse and 
they should know their rights to take collec- 
tive action. 

Labor studies can facilitate the inte- 
gration of academic subjects with vocational 
education across the curricul um. Students 
can study the history of the various trades 
taught in the school and can study the his- 
tory of how workers have solved problems in 
those trades. 
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I. Individual Problems and Remedies 

Individual workers encounter problems 
on the job. These problems may involve 
discipline, dismissal or various forms of dis- 
crimination. Workers also face problems as 
a result of being injured on the job or of 
becoming unemployed. A knowledge of 
individual rights and protections which ap- 
ply to the workplace is important for stu- 
dents who will become workers. 

The labor aspect of the curriculum should 
teach students how' to identify problems at 
work, learn about laws that protect them 
and seek help in finding remedies under 
these laws. Students should be familiar with 
the following kinds of laws as they apply to 
the individual worker: 

■ affirmative action 

■ equal opportunity protection under fed- 
eral law 

■ protection of the disabled under federal 
law 

• child labor 

■ workers' compensation 

■ health and safety 

■ unemployment compensation 

Local ordinances (like the Boston Jobs 
Residency Ordinance) and local opportuni- 
ties (like the joint labor-management ap- 
prenticeship programs in the construction 
industry) should also be studied, because 
they affect job opportunities. 

EL GROUP PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES 

Workers will also encounter problems 
at work that affect groups of people. These 
problems could concern wages, working 
conditions, health and safety, relations with 
m a n agement, or relationships between em- 



ployees. Students should leam how to iden- 
tify these problems as members of a group 
and how to use teamwork to seek collective 
solutions. 

Students should leam their rights and 
responsibilities under federal labor law. Some 
of these rights and responsibilities include: 

■ the right to a forty hour work week 

■ the right to unemployment compensa- 
tion 

■ the right to a safe and healthy workplace 

■ the right to equal employment opportu- 
nity regardless of race, gender or disabil- 
ity 

■ the right to notification of a plant closing 

■ the right to know the content nf rh amira i 
products used at work 

■ the right to strike unless a contract or a 
law prohibits striking 

■ the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively without penalty 

■ the right to vote for or against a union in 
an election 

■ the right to vote in union elections 

■ the right to fair representation by a union 

■ the responsibility of the worker to live up 
to the terms of employment 

■ the responsibility of the employer to abide 
by state and federal labor law 

IIL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
WORKPLACE 

While students at MPTVHS are learn- 
ing to be effective and responsible workers, 
they should also leam how to be effective 
and responsible citizens while they are at 
work. The problem-solving skills employers 
seek in the employees of the future should be 
applied not only to issues of job performance. 
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but also to issues of justice, security, equity 
and democracy in tbe workplace. 

In order to gain experience and knowl- 
edge in tbe labor as pea of an industry, 
students should be able to: 

■ identify workplace problems and issues 

■ leam about laws and legal remedies for 
workplace problems 

■ practice tbe skills of negotiation, dispute 
settlement and problem-solving outlined 
in tbe overall learning outcomes of tbe 
New Directions curriculum 



■ leam about labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining, and union contract provisions 

■ study labor bistory to understand tbe 
development ofworkplace problems and 
issues as well as tbe development of 
labor law and trade unions 

Tbe following activities are suggested to 
meet these learning objectives. Resources 
recommended for these activities are listed 
in A Resource Guide to Labo r Edu cation for 
Social Studies Teachers in the Boston P ublic 
Schools. (See Resource Section.) 



IV. Workplace Problems and Issues/Laws and Legal Remedies 

Studentfield trips, interviewingprojects, eta, should all include 
inquiries about working conditions, including wages, hours, 
health and safety, how labor laws apply, whether a union 
contract exists (and, if so, bow it works), and bow grievances 
and disputes are settled. 

Students should also leam about laws and legal remedies for 
workplace problems and issues. Tbe best way for students to 
do this is to visit real workplaces relevant to their careers and 
to talk with workers and managers. They should visit union 
and non-union workplaces in their field trips and teachers 
should invite both union and management representatives to 
school to talk with students. Those teachers in the vocational 
programs who belong to unions should be encouraged to work 
with the history teachers to instruct students on the history of 
the trade and the history of unions in the trade. 

Activity 1: Investigating Health and Safety 

See introduction to Health and Safety Aspect of the curricul um 
for nine activities for identifying workplace hazards. 

Activity 2: Investigating Child Labor and Child Labor Laws 

Students can study industries that employ large numbers of 
child laborers today. There are some excellent videos about 
childr en in agriculture (contact resource person listed in the 
Resource Section). They can also study with the history teacher 
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the history of industries that employed children and the reasons 
why child labor laws were enacted at the state and federal 
leveL Students should conduct exercises to learn the provi- 
sions of those laws. Students may write papers on the history 
of child labor and the laws. (See Lesson Topic No. 7, Part n of 
the Resource Guide listed in the Resource Section.) 

Using a series of articles on the enforcement of r-hiin labor laws 
in Massachusetts (published in the Boston Globe-see resource 
person listed in Resource Section), discuss the problems faced 
by young people when child labor laws are not enforced. 

Ask teams of students to develop debate positions on rhiin 
labor. One team will argue for a loosening of r-hiin labor laws 
so that young people can work longer hours and increase their 
earnings. Another team will argue stricter enforcement of 
existing child labor laws and for the enactment of new laws to 



cover unprotected groups. 

V. Learning About Labor Unions, Bargaining and Contract Provisions 

In all of the academies students should have a chance to visit 



Activity 1: 


union work sites and hear from union speakers in classes in 
order to understandhow unions are organized, who belongs to 
them, how contracts are made through bargaining, and how 
contract provisions work. In addition, these activities could 
help students gain experience in the labor aspect in all of the 
academies. 

How and Why Workers Organize Unions and Bargain with 
Employers for a Union Contract 

Teachers can use this excellent video * Organising- The Road 
to Dignity* (see Lesson topics 1 and 2, Part I of the_Resounce 
Guide listed in the Resource Section) to show students how a 
group of African-Americans decide to organize a nninn, par- 
ticipate in a union election, and bargain with their employer. A 
teacher StudyGuide (also listed in the Resource Guide suggests 
class room activities based on the video and ways to use a 
union speakers). 


Activity 2: 


Why Unions Strike 

Teachers can use several exciting videos to teach about strikes 
(available through resource person and Resource Guide listed 
in the Resrouce Section). 
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• "Out of Darkness: The Mine Workers' Story" will help students 
understand the history of the mine workers union and thair 
1989 strike to defend health and retirement benefits. It con- 
tains d ramat ic editing and moving songs and may hold stu- 
dents attention longer than most labor videos. 

• "Glory Days" is a locally produced video about an inter-racial 
strike of Boston packing house workers and includes impor tan t 
co mmen ts by workers from our city on tha need for uni ons and 
the need for workers of all kinds to work together. 

• “Not a Single Step Backward" is another locally produced 
video expl ainin g why unionized workers at Boston Edison 
voted to strike in 1986 to gain greater protection for health and 
safety on the job. 

VL STUDYING LABOR HISTORY 

In all of the academies historical and social studies s hould 
include reading, writing and discussion about labor history 
incl udin g what problems workers have faced in history a n d 
why they have formed unions and taken actions, like strikes, to 
try to solve their problems. The Resource Guide mentioned in 
the App endix suggests activities under fourteen topics of 
labor history. One is highlighted here because of its value for 
multi cultural education: 

Activity 1: ‘Cesar Chavez and A. Philip Randolph " 

This activity centers on the careers of a Chicano and an African 
American labor leader. There are several excellent videos 
available. And there is a lesson on Chavez and Randolph in the 
Resource Guide listed in the Resource Section. Stud ents ma y 
also visit the Randolph statue in the Back Bay MBTA/Amtrack 
station which includes six historical panels on Boston's Afri- 
can American railroad workers. 

Activity 2: ‘Mean Things Happ enin g " 

A new resource has become available in 1993. This video, 
produced for the Public Broadcasting System and WGBH 
Chann el 2, by Blackside, Inc. in Boston focuses on the struggles 
of black and white workers to unionize during the Great 
Depression of the 1930's. This is a very high Quality video 
produced by the people who created the award winning "Eyes 
on the Prize" programs on the history of the civil rights 
movement. It is perhaps the best single video program avail- 
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able on unions and wby workers have needed them. The video 
and the curriculum guide are available through the resource 
person. 

VIL PRACTICING NEGOTIATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING SinT.T.S 

In all of the Academies the learning objectives require students 
to engage in activities that involve negotiation and dispute 
settlement. These are extremely important s kills that are at the 
center of the labor as pea. They are also generic s kills as useful 
to managers and entrepreneurs as to union and non-union 
workers. 

These activities should include situations that arise from work- 
place problems. The resource person listed in the Resource 
Seaion can provide material for case studies and role plays to 
enhance problem-solving s kills 

After learning how grievance procedures work in union and 
non-union shops students can do the following activities (the 
resource person can provide case studies and study guides): 

■ record and present in writing a worker grievance and advocate 
a remedy through a grievance procedure; 

■ prepare a team position on a grievance and develop a strategy 
for negotiating with a management team over a workplace; 
and 

■ have students engage in a negotiating session with a man- 
agement team over a worker grievance and reach a settlement. 



CONCLUSION 

In sum, a student should learn the 
labor aspect of the industry they want to 
enter for a variety of reasons. Whether they 
become employers or employees, students 
need to know what rights and responsibili- 
ties workers have in the workplace. Stu- 
dents should understand that in a demo- 



cratic society certain standards of justice, 
equity and due process have been developed 
to govern the workplace. This is essential for 
good citizenship but it is also important for 
creating cooperative workplaces which, 
studies show, are the most productive 
workplaces with the fewest problems. ♦ 
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PRINCIPLES Of TECHNOLOGY 



C omputers and VCR’s, robots and microwaves, Computer-Aided 
Design (CAD) software and computer games, two-way interactive 
television and cellular phones. Technology is changing all around us, 
in our homes as well as in our work places. The rate of change is 
accelerating rapidly; the power and reach of new technologies are 
expanding. 



New technologies will affect each and 
every one of us, and especially our students. 
Technology will continue to change 
throughout our lives. It will be used to rede- 
fine work in all industries and sectors, new 
skills will be needed, and old skills will be 
undervalued and sometimes discarded. 
Working conditions, job security and career 
opportunities will be affected. 

L NEW TECHNOLOGY: WHAT IS IT AND 
WHY IS IT IMPORTANT? 

Technology, according to Webster's 
New World Dictionary is “applied science." 
The Random House College Di ctionar y de- 
fines it as “the application of knowledge for 
practical ends" or “the sum of the ways in 
which a social group provide themselves 
with the material objects of their civiliza- 
tion. “ In other words, it is how a society 
applies knowledge to the production of the 
goods and services that it needs or desires. 



Technology therefore includes the 
ma c hin es and equipment that we usually 
think of when we hear the term, but it also 
means software, materials, techniques and 
the way work is organized. Technology is 
where, and in what form, the knowledge 
about how to do something is put to work 
doing it. 

In order to understand fully an indus- 
try and the various roles workers play within 
it, it is important for students to first under- 
stand the technologies that are used in the 
industry. This means understanding how 
production takes place, why it happens the 
way it does, and where decision-making is 
occurring. These are key knowledge areas 
in the industry and they are critical to work- 
ers as they figure out how to fit into an 
industry: what works, what does not and 
how to change things. 

Understanding technology is not only 
a te c h ni cal issue, not only about machines 
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and how they work Students need to see 
technology and its use as a social as well as 
a technical phenomenon. For example, while 
it is important to know how a computer 
works, it is also important to n ndere ta n cl 
how computers are or could be used and the 
way that they are changing the relationships 
among people and peoples' relationship to 
their work. 

In these days of rapid technological 
ch a n ge, it is essential to see the computer (or 
any other piece of technology) as a thing in 
transition. Computers are pieces of equip* 
ment enmeshed in an ongoing process, of 
design, development and im pipmpntfltipn 
based on social choices and they have sig* 
nificant social impacts. 

IL STUDENTS IN THE WORK FORCE 

Students entering the work force need 
to understand generic technologies, s uch as 
computers, and the processes of technologi- 
cal change as well, because: 

1) They will be called upon to work with 
e x is tin g technologies; 

2) They will need to adjustto, adaptto, and 
adopt technologies as they change; anri 

3) They should be actively involved in po- 
litical and social discussion about how, 
and toward what end, technology should 
be designed, developed, and imple- 
mented. 

To deal with these ongoing changes, stu- 
dents will have to have self-confidence anri 
a clear sense of how technology works anri 
how it is socially applied. They must believe 
that they have both the right and the ability 
to be involved in the changing world of 
technology. This is true for all students 
whether they are mapping out a career path; 
looking for appropriate tr ainin g; working 
with a co mmuni ty group trying to use com- 



puters ; putting together a community devel- 
opment plan; or uniting with fellow workers 
facing computerization in their workplace. 

The ability to identify, analyze, evalu- 
ate, and be involved in technological change 
will be key to individual and social success. 

m. KNOWLEDGE AREAS 

In each academy, students should learn 
enough about technology and technological 
processes to enable them to: 

■ Define technology to include machinery 
and equipment, software, materials, 
techniques, and work organization; 

■ Describe how changing technology af- 
fects jobs, industries, and societies; 

■ Explain the process of technology de- 
sign, development, and impip mpntatinn ; 

■ Explain how workers, government, com- 
munities, and managers influence the 
direction of technological change; and, 

■ Discuss how changes in technology can 
affect necessary skills, including who 
has the skills and how they are acquired. 

To understand the underlying principles of 
technology, students should have knowl- 
edge about the different types of technology 
that are being used or might be used in their 
industries. These include: 

Computers 

Although most students will not need 
to know how to repair a computer, nearly all 
students will interact with computers and 
should have a basic sense of their underlying 
operation. Students should be able to: 

■ Describe what a computer is and how it 
operates. 

■ Be comfortable with basic computer ter- 
minology. 
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Software 

Students should know the basic tnnri<? 
of software and the applications that are 
relevant to their industry. They should also 
be able to describe the operation and use of 
the following types of software: 

Databases 
Word processing 
Spreadsheets 

CAD/CAM (computer assisted design/ 
manufacturing) 

Desktop publishing 
Other Hardware 

Students should have a sense of other 
equipment that is used in their industries 
and be able to describe and discuss these 
items, how they are used, and their impact 
on the workforce andthe industry. Examples 
of equipment and machinery include: 

Robots 
Lasers 
CD ROM 

Barcode Scanners 
Fax Machines 
Copiers 

Techniques 

Many industries are adopting new 
techniques, that may or may not be con- 
nected to new hardware; or software. Two 
examples of these are Statistical Process 
Control (SPC), which involves gathering, 
statistically analyzing and graphing data in 
order to run a production process: and Just- 
In-Time (JIT), in which parts are maria only 
when they are needed. Students should be 
able to describe thes e techniques as they are 
used in their industry. 



New materials being used in many 
industries are having a significant impact on 
the skills needed in the industry and on the 
number and types of jobs that are available. 
Students should be able to identify changes 
in materials technology in their industry and 
evaluate the impact of the changes. Fyampias 
of new materials include plastic pipes in 
plumbing, composites in construction, and 
Optical fiber in m mmnnira ti o ng 

Work Organization 

Students should examine the work'or- 
ganization in their industry and discuss its 
positive and negative aspects. They should 
also be prepared to suggest alternative orga- 
nizational structures and to discuss how 
these chan ges might affect their role in the 
industry. Questions for investigation and 
discussion include: 

■ How is work currently organized? 

■ How has work organization changed in 
the industry? 

■ How is work organized in smaller busi- 
nesses in the community and in larger 
firms? 

■ How do technologies like computers or 
new materials affect the organization of 
work? 

In each of the above areas, students should 
leam the underlying principles of the technol- 
ogy, be aware of the directions that technol- 
ogy is moving and understand how to keep 
current as technology changes. They should 
be able to identify the technologies that are 
used in their own communities and how they 
might differ from technologies that are used 
elsewhere. Students should be prepared to 
discuss the impact of these changes on 
training needs, working conditions, career 
paths, job security, health and safety, etc. 
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IV. ACTIVITIES 



Interview older and younger workers in an industry. In a report 
based on the interviews, describe bow tbe work process bas 
changed, bow technological change bas played a role and what 
tbe impacts of those changes have been. 



2. Identify and compare several different firms that provide tbe 
same product or service. Look at tbe technologies that are 
used. Find out and describe why they are used. Prepare an oral 
presentation on tbe different work processes that includes a 
map or visual showing tbe production process and an explana- 
tion of tbe principles behind tbe technologies that are used. 
Describe bow tbe work force is affected by tbe different 
approaches. 



3. Brainstorm about what new technologies might be used in 
their industry in three years, five years, ten years, etc. Explain 
bow these technologies might affect tbe industry and tbe firms 
in tbe industry. 



4. Develop and mak e an oral presentation on bow a computer 
works for elementary school students. Tbe presentation should 
cover both hardware and software. 

5. Develop and make a presentation on bow a computer works for 
adults who have never used computers. Tbe presentation 
should cover both hardware and software. 

6. Investigate and describe tbe different uses of computers in 
their industry. 

7. Do a technology audit of their homes. Identify new materials, 
machines, techniques, software, etc. Describe how these 
changes in technology have affected their life. Interview 
members of your family, asking how the technologies have 
affected their lives. Interview adult family members about 
technological change in their workplaces. 

8. Select a type of technology such as computers or robots or 
plastics to research and write a history of. Draw a chan that 
shows the stages that the technology went through. 

9. Select a process in the student's industry, such as changing a 
car's oil and tuning the engine; baking a cake; processing a 
check; or stuffing envelopes for a mailing. Identify all of the 
steps that are necessary to complete the process. Students 
pretend, in groups of five, that they are setting up a shop to do 
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tills process. Think of the different ways that they could 
organize the work— who does what and when. Develop a plan 
for organizing the work and present it to the class. Describe 
why they chose that particular approach. 

10. Write a short story about critical needs in the home and/or the 
community (like more housing, better transportation or in- 
creased security) and describe how a technology that exists 
could be used to meet that need. Be prepared to discuss why 
the need is not currently being ma t 



One of the primary goals of the Boston Revitalization Project is to 
promote and facilitate the integration of academic and vocational 
instruction. The following is a list of suggestions for collaboration 
between work on technology and selected academic subjects. 

English 

Presentations 

Writing 

Reading 

Science 

Materials sciences (chemistry) 

Properties of materials 
Electronics/Electricity 
Engineering 

Physics and physical properties 
Software progr ammin g 
Math 

Computer logic 
Binary systems 

History/Sodal Sci enc es 

Understanding the history of technology 

Understanding history through technology 

Interviewing 

Technology and culture 

Anthropology 



V. INTEGRATION OF ACADEMICS 
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MANAGEMENT 



L WHAT IS “MANAGEMENT"? 



M 



anagement, stripped to the bone, simply means coordinating a 
group of people to get the job done, whatever the job ma y be. 
Still, that is a broad concept; in reality, it means tying together 
most ’everything else discussed in this chapter — all aspects of the industry. 
To man age, then, is to guide a group of people in putting to use the 
technical knowledge found in finance, health and safety, technology and 
other areas. A more general and formal definition might be the following; 



Management: Planning for and coordinat- 
ing resources and people in a fo rmal organi- 
zation or informal group in. order to achieve 
a goal. 

In considering this definition, it ap- 
pears that there are concrete, definable, 
bodies of knowledge — subjects — such as, 
economics, mathematics, and labor law, 
which students should explore if they are to 
leam about “management." Yet, thinkin g 
about management only or principally in 
terms of “ subjects " or concrete “ knowledge" 
feels incomplete. The definition above sug- 
gests another side to management as well: 
the phrase, “ ...coordinating resources and 
people...” is as much about leadership, 
teamwork, andrammnniratirinthatis. about 
personal and interpersonal s kills *, as it is 
about concrete bodies of knowledge. In the 
end, management turns out to be as much an 



art as a science, and learning about manage- 
ment should involve experience in both. The 
New Directions curriculum seeks to provide 
students opportunities to leam both the art 
and science of the topic. 

n. WHY IS IT IMPORTANT TO LEARN 
“MANAGEMENT"? 

“Management" is no longer just for 
“managers." Shopfloor and “office floor" 
workers, entry- and mid-level employees of 
all kinds, in virtually every industry, are 
more and more frequently being asked to 
work cooperatively in teams and to assume 
responsibility for managing their own work. 
Though these changes have been slow and 
haltin g in the economy as a whole, they are 
becomingwi despread enough to have gained 
a good deal of visibility, and they certainly 
mark the direction of future trends in man . 
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agement: Business Week magazine's cover 
article of July 19, 1993 observed that, "... 
corporations and the people who work for 
them must increasingly cooperate and col* 
laborate to survive...". A 1989 survey of 476 
of America's largest corporations found that 
over 80% have some form of employee in- 
volvement processes underway and tha t, 
consequently, information and decision- 
making responsibilities were being given to 
rank and file employees in factories and 
offices on a scale previously unknown in 
American business*. William Brock, a Secre- 
tary of Labor under Ronald Reagan, believes 
that these changes are essential: 

Too many managers, and f rankl y too many 
workers, still think the world is the same as it 
was 20 years ago. It is fundam entally differ- 
ent. A b usin ess in Taiwan can employ the 
same new tools and technology we employ 
Either we compete with them by completely 
changing the way we work, by improving our 
people skills and teamwork, or we com pete 
with them on the basis of lower wages. • * 

If students are to be well-prepared for 
the workplace of the future, they must have 
experience working collaboratively in groups 
and m ana ging themselves and their ta^irc 

While a large and growing number of 
companies have begun to shift their organi- 
zational and management practices toward 
teamwork, even larger n umb ers, indeed still 
the great majority of businesses in the U.S., 
have not made these kinds of changes. Sub- 
stantial research, includingthe widely quoted 
report, America's Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages, has documented that this is not the 
principal strategy most American compa- 
nies are choosing in order to meet ever inten- 
sifying levels of global competition. The 



research demonstrates that the strategy of 
most businesses is to be the "low-cost pro- 
ducer (or service provider)', a strategy that 
is characterized in many cases simply by 
tryingto pay lower wages than the competi- 
tion. Students must be prepared for the 
reality of employment in these "traditional" 
firms, but they should also have the s kills 
and knowledge to help reverse this trend, to 
move these companies toward adopting the 
best work and management reforms and 
maint ainin g well-paid jobs. Armed with 
knowledge of and exposure to new forms of 
org anizati on and management, graduates 
will have a more reasonable rhanra of pro- 
posing and implementing these ideas in 
workplaces where they have not taken hold. 
Having had genuine experience with s uch 
management practices, graduates will also 
be better able to recognize when an organi- 
zation is merely “paying lip service" to the 
ideas, as well as guard against the potential 
misuse of the concepts to manipulate or 
deceive employees. 

Learning about management is critical 
for still ano t he r reason: leadership opportu- 
nities. No matter what kind of employment 
situation vocational education graduates find 
themselves in. having management skills 
will help them advance. Whethertheir job is 
in bu s iness, labor, government, or commu- 
nity service, having had serious exposure to 
"management training’ will open up oppor- 
tunities for these graduates to tafrp on lead- 
ership roles. They will be better equipped 
for, and more likely to attain, senior positions 
in an organization, and as a result assume 
greater responsibilities and earn a better 
living. 
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•• WQliim B rock. Secretary of Labor under Ronald Reagan, from 
of Labor-Management Relations & Cooperative Programs. U.S. 



* A Conversance with William Brock. • Labor Relations Today, Bureau 
Department ox Labor. SeptyOcx. 1990. pp. 5-6 
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HL WHAT ARE KEY AREAS OF 
KNOWLEDGE FOR “MANAGEMENT*! 

Management, as we observed before, 
is as much an as science. As an art, it cannot 
be learned straight from teachers' lectures 
or textbooks; it requires a lot of "seeing it 
and doing it ’ Learning the an of manage- 
ment takes a great deal of practice working 
with and coordinating others, combined with 
ample opportunity for constructive feedback 
and coaching throughout the experience. 

The aft of mana gement is clearly of 
central importance, but the science side of 
m a n agement, the subject matter underlying 
management, cannot be ignored. In the 
process of learning about managemen t, stu- 
dents should also be introduced to several 
key subject areas that serve as a practical 
foundation for effectively practicing the art. 
A number of these knowledge areas are 
listed below: 

1. Computation, Measurement and Analy- 
sis Tools: A centerpiece of management 
"science" is measuring performance. The 
leadership of an org anisation any wnH of 
organization — business, labor, non-profit, 
or government — urgently and constantly 
needs to know: “how are we doing?" Differ- 
ent kinds of organizations with different pri- 
orities and legal structures will naturally 
have very different criteria for gauging their 
performance ; for some it will be profitability, 
while for others it will be clients served per 
day or new members per dollar spent on 
recruiting. Whatever an org anisation 's mis- 
sion, understanding and carrying out mea- 
surement to evaluate performance is a fun- 
damental part of management. 

Measurement tells you ‘where you 
are," which is very important. But, equally 
important, it also helps locate problems, since 
‘where you are” may not be ‘where you 



wantto be. " One role of managers is to figure 
out what is keeping the organization from 
"getting there, " that is, from performing up 
to its potential and meeting its goals. Fur- 
ther, measuring performance and identify- 
ing and solving problems effectively often 
requires comparisons: comparisons between 
projected performance and actual perfor- 
mance, between one time period and an- 
other, between one organization and an- 
other. The ability to use the tools necessary 
to make these comparisons is criticaL The 
main tools students need to master are the 
following: 

■ fractions, percentages, ratio and propor- 
tion 

■ basic statistics (means, medians, modes, 
ranges, etc.) 

■ graphs, charts and diagrams 

2. Organizational Types / Legal Structures: 
Students will find work in man y different 
kinds of org aniz a t ions whose legal frame- 
work and underlying goals vary widely. Un- 
derstanding "management" maans bei ng 
fam i liar with the basic characteristics of dif- 
ferent types of work organizations, includ- 
ing their purposes and legal structure, own- 
ership and control, advantages and disad- 
vantages: 

■ public vs. private 

■ private: 

a) for-profit 

> privately held (sole proprietorship 
vs. partnership vs. corporation) 

> publicly traded 

> conventional ownership vs. 
empoyee ownership vs. coopera- 
tive ownership 

b) not-for-profit 
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3. Organizational Dynamics, Leadership, 
Power and Authority: Many of these as- 
pects of “management’ are difficult to teach 
in a c la s sroom, but they are still important for 
students to examine, especially since they 
are also am ong the most trying issues with 
which ma n agers and employees have to 
contend. It is also essentialfor understand- 
ing these ideas that each student have op- 
portunities to experience leadership roles. 
Topics the students might cover include: 

■ bureaucracy 

■ group dynamics 

■ communication 

■ leadership and decision-making styles 

■ compensation 

■ labor relations and uni ons 

■ labor and employment law 

■ hierarchy, power and authority, their 
roots, uses and misuses. 

4. Economics Fundamentals: Principles of 
economics are considered to be among the 
basic buildi n g blocks of "management," 
though they focus mainly on the private 
sector. Still, familiar ity with these principles 
serves an employee well in any employment 
situation. If a student does not work in the 
private, for-profit sector, her or his organiza- 
tion is certain to have relationships with 
private businesses and be affected by events 
in the private sector generally. Learning the 
fundamentals of economics also helps a 
man ager understand the broader environ- 
ment in which her or his organization oper- 
ates. A number of basic principles of eco- 
nomics to introduce could be the ones listed 
below. New Directions staff, and others who 
may not be familiar with these terms, should 
refer to the exercise called De finin g Terms 
described later in this section. They can be 
found in introductory management or eco- 



nomics textbooks or encyclopedias of social 
sciences. 

■ microeconomics: 

> opportunity cost 

> supply & demand 

> profit motive 

> externalities 

■ macroeconomics: 

> i nfl a tio n and unemployment 

> the business cycle 

> poverty, wealth, and income distri- 
bution 

> t ax es, regulation, and the role of gov- 
ernment 

> the global economy and inte rnationa l 
competition 

> economic systems: the debate — 
planning vs. the free market 

5. Eco n omic History: Expertise in manage- 
ment includes a “practical" sense of history. 
If students understand how industries have 
evolved over the last 100 years or more, they 
will gain practical insights into how busi- 
ness and employment conditions and oppor- 
tunities change — - and how the changes 
might affect them and their communities. 
This practical sense of history will give them 
an indication of what is possible in the present 
in terms of fi n d in g a job, starting a business, 
or buil din g a labor organization, and how 
circumstances could differ in a year or a 
decade or a generation. Here students might 
consider the following: 

■ the evolution of industry and employ- 
ment in the United States from agricul- 
ture to manufacturing to services and jts 
underlying causes 

■ the Industrial Revolution/Industrializa- 
tion. Taylorism and scientific man age- 
ment 
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■ the Great Depression and World Warn to 
the present, the destruction and resur- 
rection of Germany and Japan, rapid 
technological and economic change 

1 the current composition of industry and 
employment and growth/decline trends; 

6. Basic Business Planning: Familiarity with 
the basic components of a business plan is 
esse nt ial to learning managamant , ev en for 
students who are not likely to work in the 



private sector. These categories of informa- 
tion are important with respect to manage- 
ment in any organizational context, public, 
not-for-profit, or private: a) product/service, 
operations, facilities, b) market analysis: in- 
dustry demand trends, competition, c) mar- 
keting & sales, pricing, advertising, poten- 
tial customers, d) ownership, organization, 
labor relations, compensation, e) fmanro 
(Seethe "Fi nan ce" and “Entrepreneurship" 
sections.) 



IV. “MANAGEMENT” AND ACADEMIC-VOCATIONAL INTEGRATION 

Any task, in any discipline, that requires students to work in 
a group; to set goals, measure performance, and solve prob- 
lems as a group, and to be responsible for their work as a 
group, teaches the fundamentals of the an of management. 
Learning this dimension of management will be even further 
e n h an ced if tasks require that students rotate in and out of 
leadership positions in the group. Whether the course is 
“African-American Literature" or “Cell Biology", if students 
work in and lead groups in the manner just described, they will 
make substantial progress in learning management. 

The science of management, that is, the knowledge mman t 
side, also offers ready material for integration, and below are 
several suggestions for teachers. Academic subjects have 
been grouped as Humanities/Social Studies and Math/Sci- 
ence. 

1. Humanities/Social Studies: 

a) Biographies: 

Biographies of well-known industrialists/entrepreneurs (John 
H. Johnson, Andrew Carnegie, Liz Clairborne), labor union 
leaders (A. Philip Randolph, Cesar Chavez, Eugene Debbs), 
and civic/political reformers (Jane Addams, Malcolm X, Roberto 
Hernandez) raise numerous business and management con- 
cepts. Aside from traditional discussion and writing 
assgnments, students could develop skits, based on informa- 
tion from a biography, that address issues related to business, 
m an agement, power, the economy and related topics. (See 
‘Management Aspect" Resources) 
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b) Literature: 



Novels or plays such as Ann Petty's The Street, James Baldwin's 
Native Son, Lorraine Hansberry's A Raisin in the Sun, EUease 
Sutherland’s Let the Lion Eat Straw, George Orwell's 1 984 and 
Animal Farm, and any number of others are replete with 
materialfor discussion and other activities that examine issues 
of economics, management, bureaucracy, urban life and le- 
gitimate/illegitimate power. If, for example, “power" is the 
topic under discussion, questions that might be ashed include: 
Who has power and who does not in this situation? How is 
power being exercised? What makes that person or organiza- 
tion powerful? Is the use of power in this situation “legiti- 
mate"? Why or why not? Have you ever experienced power 
being exercised this way? When and how? What did you do? 
How could a person respond under such circumstance s? 



Local newspapers, journals and television raise issues of man- 
agement, economics and the use and abuse of power every 
day. Teachers could begin by looking at the neighborhood and 
local arena, and as time passes, include national or interna- 
tional issues as welL They could cut articles or obtain tapes of 
news broadcasts or documentaries that treat these topics and 
design exercises around them. Individual students or teams 
could be assigned to cut articles of their choice or watch the 
evening news on a given day and offer their own interpretations 
or suggest their own questions for the class to review. Re- 
search could be integrated into exercises: students could be 
assigned to retrieve from a library or other pertinent organiza- 
tion articles about particular events (e.g. General Motors p lan t 
shutdown in Framingham, the resignation of An Wang from 
Wang computers, the Eastern Airlines strike at Logan Airport, 
etc.) and report on them. Current events and the mass mania 
offer many opportunities to address management topics. 



Studying historical periods or phenomena such as the Indus- 
trial Revolution and Industrialization prepares the terrain for 
understanding and working in the contemporary business 
context. 



Students could be assigned various related tasks: 1) defining 
management terms (bureaucracy, externality, legitimate/ 



c) Current Events & Mass Media: 



d) History: 



e) Defining Terms: 
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illegitmate authority, hierarchy, eta) by using an intro- 
ductory economics or management text; 2) writing the 
terms in sentences; and, 3) describing personal experi- 
ences with them. 

2. Math/Science 

a) Calculation and measu reme nt: 

Fractions, percentages, ratios, graphs, charts are so central 
to m ana gement that they must be mastered if teaching all 
aspects is to be successful This requirement creates a 
natural opportunity for integration. Teachers of the new, 
project-based courses and academicmath teachers should 
collborate to teach “management math" to be used in 
student projects. For sample problems, see the National 
Foundation for Teaching Entrepreneurship (NFTE) cur- 
riculum, Chapters 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 23, 24. and others. For 
other resources on how percentages, fractions, ratios and 
other kinds of math are used in management see the 
'Management Aspect' section of Resources. 

b) The Sc ientifi c Method / Controlled Experiments: 

Workers and managers often use a te chni que to gather 
information about and analyze a thorny question. The 
classic procedure — the 'Scientific Method' — was 
developed by Enlightenment scientists as they began 
testing their theories about how the world works. 
Sci ent ists identified a phenomenon of particular interest 
to them and called it the 'dependent variable. ' Certain 
other conditions, called “independent variables," were 
carefully and sytematically varied, while all other condi- 
tions were held constant. Scientists could then see if and 
how the independent variables affected th« depe nden t 
variable. Varying only certain conditions and holding 
everything else constant, was a way to begin to identify 
true causes and relationships. This method is now used 
widely in business as well. Science teachers and project- 
based teachers could integrate their work by teaching 
and using the scientific method. Teachers and/or stu- 
dents could identify classroom, academy, or campus 
problems (dependent variables) and devise controlled 
experiments to collect data, analyze problems, and pro- 
pose solutions. 
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V. SUGGESTIONS FOR A C TI VITI E S 
1 ) In a Manager's Shoes / Journal Writing: 



Students need to take a’live", personal look at managers and 
their jobs. They need to find out who managers are, what they 
really do during a typical day or week, what knowledge and 
tools they use in their work, and what education and employ- 
ment paths they followed to become managers. Students could 
begin this process (individually or in pairs) by choosing several 
organizations in their industry or related field of interest (labor, 
non-profit, or public) and researching, by letter and by phone, 
who the managers are. (Students could start this process 
“close to home’ by working with managers in the school.) 
After introducing themselves and be ginnin g to establish a 
relationship, they could request job titles and descriptions, 
reporting relationships and organizational charts from manag- 
ers in these organizations. Students could review the informa- 
tion with teachers and make oral and written presentations 
about it. They could make journal entries covering certain 
aspects of their interviews and their own reactions. Did 
managers seem to like their jobs? Why or why not? What 
speci fi call y did they like or dislike the most? What seemed 
most interesting to the student? What has changed most for 
the manager(s) since he/she started the job? 

Students could develop a closer relationship with one or more 
m an agers/leaders of these organizations through ongoing 
written and phone communication, perhaps miminatrmg in one 
or more meetings, or partial days to “shadow" the manager. 
Students should also speak to non-managers to find out th ei r 
views of managers and managerial work to ensure they gain a 
full and balanced perspective. Students could maintain files of 
material for different managers and different companies that 
include a record of phone calls, letters, company matpriai anrj 
interviews for their portfolios. 



To help teachrelevant ‘management arithmetic (percentages, 
fractions, ratios) and management skills at the same time, 
students could play the following game. The game has two 
parts. Part 1 is investment. The teacher brings in materials for 
use as currency (marbles, paper clips, board game money, 
pennies, etc.) and distributes it equally to student teams. Each 
team must devise an imaginary product or service to sell to the 
rest of the teams, think of and write up an investor recruitment 



2) Investment / Consumption G ame : 
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strategy (what the product/service is and why it will sell), and 
then advertise its product/service to the other te ams , the 
pote n tial investors. Teams decide how to “invest" their cur- 
rency to seek the highest return, i.e., which other teams* 
products/services will be the most successful. Investment 
takes place through an exchange of currency for stock certifi- 
cates. Part 2 is "c on s ump tion. " Student te ams set a price for 
their product/service. The teacher then distributes more cur- 
rency to student teams (or individuals). Each team spends its 
currency on its choice of other teams' products. Total Invest- 
ment and Total Sales are tallied for each team and stud en ts 
calculate the return on sales, return on investment, sales per 
employee, investment per employee, and other measures for all 
the teams. Product/Service ideas and descriptions, "investor 
recruit ment strategies' , and other work could become student 
portfolio material. 

3) Case Studies / Role Plays: 

One to two page case studies depicting typical management 
and org a niza t ional dilemmas could be used with stu den t teams. 
All team memb ers are assigned roles and the Hiipmma & acted 
out by a few students in front of the class. Students “stay in 
role" and enact a discussion of the case, first within their teams 
and then in a larger group of the assembled teams. Work 
rela t i o ns concepts (e.g. “Rights & Responsibilities") could be 
introduced and used to organize the discussions about the cas e 
study. Sample cases and facilitator guides are available (see 
Ownership Associates, Cambridge, MA, in the "Management 
Aspect’ Resources Section.) 

4) Si mula tions, Exercises, G aines : 

Innume rable teamwork and management training exercises 
are available from organizational consulting and training com- 
panies. Chosen and facilitated carefully, they can help reinforce 
teamwork while also demonstrating important management 
concepts and co mmo n problems — communication, decision 
m akin g, leadership, group dynamics, etc. — in an active and 
sti mu la tin g way. Again, see the “Management Aspect' sec- 
tion, Resources, for more information. Students could also 
begin to invent their own exercises and later facilitate them as 
well. 

5) A Local Development Project: 

Student teams could investigate a sizable local development 
Project, either one in progress (the Division of Motor Vehicles) 
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or one in the planning stage (the Roxbury Mall). They co uld 
choose or be assigned roles, such as the The BRA, The De- 
veloper, or The Carpenters Union, to provide a partic ular focus 
to their investigations. Negotiations or discussions among 
the ‘parties" could be enacted in clas s Research res ults on 
the project — blueprints, architectural drawings, finanriai 
statements, interview transcripts — could also be placed in 
portfolios. 

6) The Supply & D emand G ame : 

Have students identify a very popular itemand a very unpopu- 
lar item, e.g., concert tickets to currently fashionable and 
unfashionable music groups. The teacher manipulates imagi- 
nary supply of and demand for these items and “au c ti o n s " 
themoff to the class, demonstrating the relationship between 
supply, demand, and price. Students observe through their 
own bidding activity that when supply is low and demand is 
high, prices rise and vice versa. 



CONCLUSION 



The world of work is changing at a dizzying pace. Intense 
competition in products and services reaches into every sector 
of the economy — even the public and non-profit sectors are 
not immun e. If students are to be prepared for this world, if 
they are to take on leadership roles in it, if they are to be 
effective advocates for the work reforms it needs, tho n under- 
standing m a n agement is an essential element of their educa- 
tion. ♦ 
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flNANCE 



inance provides a unique perspective on a task, project, event, or 
situation. It can be defined as the art of assessing, reporting, and 
W manipulating value. Finance is not a neatly packaged “thing. " It is 
what we do analytically as we look at the world around us. It encompasses 
many different but overlapping fields of technical knowledge as well as the 
social sciences. As a broad field, it concerns large multinational 
corporations as much as your checkbook. 



WHY IS FINANCE IMPORTANT FOR 
MADISON PARE STUDENTS? 

A knowledge of finanm is a v aluable 
toolin deter minin g how to allocate resources. 
It helps evaluate a course of action, or can ba 
used to spot and solve problems in a that 
might otherwise be misinterpreted or inap- 
propriately handled. For students in the 
various academies, a solid gro undin g in the 
principles of finance is especially crucial for 
several reasons: 

■ First, finance is no longer a field reserved 
for specially trained, so-called “white 
collar" professionals. As modem tech- 
nology has grown more affordable and 
accessible, the skills needed to master 
these technologies and maYimiaft their 
usefulness have put new educational 



demands on the broader popula ti on 
Today, for example, a computer and all- 
in-one desktop accounting package costs 
approximately $1,200. S mall business 
people can easilyautomate their payables 
and receivables (with up-to-the minnt a 
reports), m ana ge their inventory, produce 
mailing labels and form letters, reconcile 
multiple checkbooks, and even have-the 
computer prompt them to pay their hiiic 
on time. This is extremely valuable. 

Fortunately, the skills required to g ain 
full access to today’s technology are 
straightforward. A teacher ran easily 
incorporate them in reg ular activities, 
particularly when the le arnin g is project- 
based and/or takes place in the context 
of a school-based enterprise. 



A special no te to t he reader Please see the selected chapters from the National Fo undation for Teaching 
Entrepreneurship (NFTE) curriculum listed in the Entrepreneurship section of this guide. 
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■ The various concepts and disciplines of 
fin a n ce also create a common language 
that is remarkably consistent from one 
setting to the next. Common stock is 
co mm on stock and cash is cash no mat* 
ter what industry or academy is con- 
cerned. As students develop an ability to 
see the world through “financial eyes’ 
they also develop an ability to communi- 
cate with one another in an entirely new 
way. 

■ Lastly, business leaders pay particular 
attention to the financial ramifications of 
their decisions. Understanding finance 
helps young job seekers anticipate a 
prospective employer’s priorities. It also 
helps them differentiate job opportuni- 
ties in a growing industries from those 
that might lead to professional “dead 
ends" in weak industries. 

In general, a knowledge of finance 
takes the mystery out of the "system." For 
young students, the benefits of this de-mys- 
tification are a higher comfort level with the 
system’s institutions and infrastructure, and 
a much clearer understanding of their 
co mmuni ty’s relative needs, as well as their 
own economic responsibilities in meeting 
those needs. 

WHAT ARE THE KEY ELEMENTS OF 
FINANCE? 

Proficiency in finance requires mas- 
tery of basic academic s kills su ch ' as math- 
ematics and English. It also requires leam- 
mg the seven “aspect-specific" concepts and 
disciplines outlined below. Additional help- 
ful sources are also listed in the Resources 
Section. 

Money 

Money is a medi um for the exchan ge of 
value. There are many different money sys- 



tems in the world (U.S. Dollars ($), British 
Pounds Sterling (£), Japanese Yen (¥), Ger- 
man Deutsch Marks (DM), etc). However, 
the basics always hold true. If Party A deals 
in commodities (where one small »nir of a 
product is indistinguishable from the next), 
the easiest way to trade with Party B, who 
manufactures capital goods (major single- 
unit products) is if they use a medium that 
stores or represents the value of their re- 
spective products. For example, if Jim sells 
eggs and Sally builds houses in a world with 
no money, just imagine the diffi cult scenario 
where Jim wants to barter for a house or 
Sally for one egg; a truckload of eggs is about 
as useful to one person as is a single roof 
shingle to the other! Money is important 
because it is an easily divisible, non-perish- 
able way to hold value. It facilitates com- 
merce. 

Importantly, the focus of instruction 
must not be so much on the money but the 
underlying value. Exchanging money with- 
out e xchan ging value necessarily means a 
transaction is unequaL Students mus t be 
encouraged to explore why they think some 
things are "valuable" as opposed to other 
things and why their classmates' “value 
structures" often prove to be marke dly dif- 
ferent. Simply put, what is worth a great deal 
to one person may be worthless to another. 
Asingle, heated roomholds ines timable value 
for a homeless person, while the s ame space 
has little value, if not different meaning, for 
a personal living in a luxury mndnmininm 
Lessons on value are also an excellent place 
to explore the financial ramifications of dif- 
fering cultural value structures (a classi c 
example — “...why spend more on pris ons 
when the money can be spent on schools? " ) 

Key Concepts: Value, equipment 
valuation techniques, property appraisals, 
assessments, auctions, relative value, money 
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systems (fictitious, international, domestic), 
foreign exchange. 

Accounting 

A technique fox tracking and reporting 
value. Accounting is literally a way of "ac- 
counting" for what has happened in a busi- 
ness , on a job site, or even in personal affairs. 
Accounting is known as "the language of 
business." There are many different branches 
of accounting. There is managerial ac- 
counting, cost accounting, tax accounting, 
government accounting, and so on. 

The simplest approach to taka is the 
financi al accounting approach. Financial ac- 
counting is what bankers, financiers, and 
managers use most frequently. It is based on 
usingfi nancia 1 statements and reports, rather 
t han on producing them. As a result, finan- 
cial accounting is more “big-picture ’-ori- 
ented and becomes a good decisio n- making 
tool for analysts and entrepreneurs. 

All accounting is based on the fo rmula 
Assets - Liabilities + Equity (Le., what an 
organization or individual has of value ~ the 
total claims on those things by creditors and 
owners). With some simple theory, this can 
be expanded to what are known as "T" 
Accounts, which provide a way of tracking 
the value in each of these categories through 
a special recording system known as debits 
and credits. This provides a direct entree to 
the issues of how capital is moved w ithin or 
between companies. 

Transactions give rise to the need to 
track the movement of value. For example, if 
Mustafa sells baseball cards to Juan on credit 
he can rightly boast of a sale (and show it on 
his books), but takes in no cash, except at the 
term of the credit (hopefully). Is Mustafa 
really happy with this? Is Juan a good risk? 



Perhaps Mustafa would be happier selling 
on C.O.D. terms and generating enough cash 
to pay his own vendors. The point here is 
that accounting can be broken down into 
plain talk so as to expose the underlying 
issues of capital control such as cash flow, 
risk, debt, and equity (ownership). 

Key Concepts: The accounting equa- 
tion (A-L+E), journals, ledgers, the account- 
ing cycle and bookkeeping skills, financial 
accoun t ing, “T" accounts, understanding 
and working with the basic finanriai state- 
ments (balance sheet, income statement, 
cash flow, capital structure, debt, equity, 
fin a n cial projections, craft-specific account- 
ing and bookkeeping skills). 

Micro-Economics 

The theories of small e conomie s Eco- 
nomics is concerned with the ways in which 
resources are allocated among alternative 
uses' to satisfy human needs and wants. 
These take the form of manufactured items, 
services, goods, and sometimes, circum- 
stances that people desire (e.g., a middle- 
class lifestyle). In this way, economics helps 
us to understand the nature and organiza- 
tion of our society. All students must know 
the basics of economics in order to make 
effective career decisions and function as 
responsible citizens. It is a crucial part of 
becoming financially competent. 

Economics is divided into two parts. 
Micro-economics is the study of small econo- 
mies. It deals with the economic behavior of 
individual entities such as consumers, firmc 
and those who control resources. These 
theories are very applicable to community- 
based activities. Community economic de- 
velopment, a knowledge area required under 
the Per k i n s Act, utilizes micro-economic 
principles in determining advantageous 
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economic development strategies to fulfill 
co mmunit ies' unmet needs. Entrepreneur- 
ship, another knowledge area required un- 
der Perkins also relies heavily on an under- 
standing of micro-economics. Some com- 
monly discussed micro-economic concepts 
include: 

■ Supply and demand, from which the 
pricing of goods and services is derived. 
Supply and demand effect a wide range 
of local issues from the cost of a deeded 
parking place to the price of gasoline on 
one comer (where there is only one fill- 
ing station) and the next (where there 
are three, perhaps). 

■ Opportunity cost, the worth of an alter- 
native that must be sacrificed when one 
that is more highly valued is chosen. 
Students might weigh, “what 4s the op- 
portunity cost of being only an average 
academic achiever?" for example. Can 
this be measured in forfeited salary or 
quality of life? 

■ Production analysis. What is the cost per. 
unitin a production run of 10 pipe fittings 
as opposed to a run of 10,000? Why is 
there a difference? What is the effective 
cost of a s mall publisher's latest edition 
if she only sells one third of her inven- 
to ry? At w hat point does the incremental 
effect of a production improvement yield 
little or no difference? How does a “just- 
in-time " production schedule change the 
carrying costs of work-in-process inven- 
tory? 

■ Economic cycles, such as identifying the 
path of a dollar through a local business 
com munit y. Where are community resi- 
dents spending their money? Do they 
spend it amo ng each other? Do they earn 
it from each other? Are there “leakage" 
points? Or, is it a non-cycle because all 



the money is earned outside the commu- 
nity and spent outside the communi ty? 

Key Concepts: Supply and demand 
(pricing), marginal value, opportunity cost, 
production analysis, economies of scale, di- 
minishing returns, economic cycles (ie: 
identifying the path of a dollar through a 
co mmon it y a n d how many times capital turns 
over within a community), (re-)investment. 

The Business Cycle 

The theories of large economies (macro- 
economics). The second division of econom- 
ics is macro-economics, which focuses on 
the economy as a whole or highly aggre- 
gated markets, such as the market for labor 
or consumer products. These theories are 
essential to understandingthe economicand 
political environment in which all businesses 
must operate. 

In general, business people talk about 
macro-economic trends in terms of the busi- 
ness cycle. Historically speaking, a business 
cycle lasts approximately seven years. It can 
be tracked by following changes in the 
country's gross national product (the sum 
total of all the goods and services produced 
by our nation) over time. As GNP grows t he 
economy experiences an expansion. It even- 
tually plateaus and begins to decline. If GNP 
is de c l inin g it means that we are producing 
less and less. Since it takes fewer people to 
produce less, unemployment increases and 
the economy “cools off. " This is known as a 
recession. Eventually, GNP ceases to decline 
and ‘things start to pick up again." The 
point between GNP’s lowest ebb and the 
plateau of the last expansion is called an 
economic recovery; the economy returns to 
where it last peaked. Any growth beyond 
that point constitutes a new expansion, an d 
the cycle starts again. 
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Of course, today the business cycle is 
not that tidy. Lingering unemployment, new 
technological dynamics in the workforce, the 
national debt, and other factors contribute to 
a complex economic situation. Economists 
are calling into question the traditional no- 
tions for how interest rates effect the money 
supply and, therefore, the economy, for ex- 
ample. Others fear that inflation, the rate at 
which consumer prices increase, lurks omi- 
nously in the background of our economic 
future. To be adept in a financial discussion 
means understanding these macro-economic 
essentials, which are basic survival tools for 
young people entering today's work force. 

Key Concepts: The business cycle, in- 
flation and the consumer price index, the 
money supply, gross national product, inter- 
est rates, unemployment, the national debt. 

Capital Markets 

The markets in which value, mone y, 
and derivatives of money are traded. The best 
known of these markets are the stock and 
bond markets. However, billions of dollars of 
value changes hanri$ in the commodities 
markets, the markets for options and futures, 
and in money and currency markets as well. 

The capital markets usually forecast 
changes in the business cycle. However, the 
markets also respond to domestic and inter- 
national Current events, riap flnriing n pnn hn w 
“investor confidence" is swayed. For ex- 
ample, if you held stock in a company that 
ann o un ced weak profits, youmighttrytosell 
it and buy something else. However, you 
probably would not be alone! so the price of 
that share would undoubt edly drop (supply 
vs. demand). Even someone who missed the 
company’s dismal announcement would 
know something was awry if the stock price 
dropped suddenly. Snowing the capital mar- 



kets allows an individual to “read between 
the lines" of the press, public and private 
sector spokespeople. 

Key Concepts: The stock markets (in- 
ternational, national and local), the bond and 
credit markets, the money and foreign ex - 
ch an ge markets, the commodities mar kets, 
mutual funds and investing, the concept of 
options and other derivatives, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Business Law 

The societal structure(s) for es tablish - 
mg and enforcing working r elationsh ips be- 
tween compames and between individuals. 
Every one of the concepts and disciplines 
outlined above (money, accounting, capital 
markets) manifests itself on paper. Most of 
that paper is either legal in its nature or gives 
rise to agreements that are governed by law. 
In. other cases, the regulations and policies 
governing them are crafted into legislation. 
The study of finance is not possible without 
an understanding of basic legal concepts. 

Business law can be studied from two 
angles; that of the business owner (entrepre- 
neur), or that of the consumer (industrial or 
household). In a classroom simulation, it 
would be fun to have both sides represented. 
Business owners would be most concerned 
with the structure of their business, maxi - 
mizin g their legal options, and limiting their 
liability to the public, which sometimes in- 
cludes their employees. Consumers are inter- 
ested in the bodies of law that are most of t^ n 
applied to them, sometimes without t he ir 
prior knowledge (ie: banking laws and 
regulations concerning consumer finance). 

Key Concepts: Contracts, torts, forms 
of businesses, constitutional law and the 
rights of citizens, banking law and the legal 
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obligations created under various financial 
doc umen ts, regulations pertinent to the capi- 
tal markets and maintenance of tbeir integ- 
rity, laws governing money, bankruptcy/fore- 
closure and collections, collateral and se- 
cured transactions, trust transactions, es- 
tates. 

Ba nkin g & Financial Institutions 

The organizations that are mos t active 
in the aspect-specific areas outlined above. 
This broad category includes credit unions, 
banks, finance companies, insurance com- 
panies, brokerage bouses and investment 
banks, and tbe US Gove rnmen t Personal 



and corporate finance aiik» are governed by 
these entities. Knowing bow they work is 
not only important to a full knowledge of 
finance , but it is also critical for success in 
any arena. 

Key Concepts: The US Federal Reserve 
System, tbe US Treasury System, tbe Inter- 
nal Revenue System and tbe Massachusetts 
Department of Revenue, deregulation of fi- 
nancial services, tbe banking system and 
reform, financial services products and bow 
they work, organization of various finanr^i 
services companies, financial planing f or 
small businesses and individuals, commu- 
nity economic development. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Tbe following activities are arranged in tbe order of tbe seven 
elements of finance discussed above. 



Money 

1. Have money counting exercises with real money in different 
foreign currencies. Students could set up a cash box and 
simulate sales. Speed and accuracy would be measured in 
much tbe same way as intbe current Banking Program. Students 
could then practice exchanging one currency for another. 

2. Have students create a money system witbin tbe academy 
complete with coinage and bills. Students would have to 
design currency and decide its value. 

3. Have students negotiate a barter arrangement for raw goods 
with another academy, or arrange for payment in exchange for 
goods or services. Students would choose tbe medium of 

exchange and figure out tbe equivalent worth of one for the 
other. 

Accounting 

1. Develop a simple budget for a group project or for a department 
within tbe school. Students would keep track of all expenses 
and income against tbe prepared budget. A final accounting 
presentation could be made to tbe cl as s. 
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2. Develop a budget and prepare a mock financial report of a 
fictitious business in the community. Have small groups of 
students each select a component of the business to use as the 
subject of the financial planning and evaluating 

3. Introduce students to balance sheets. Have them develop an 
income and expense budget for a business. 


Micro-Economics 


1. Survey a neighborhood in a nearby community to test the 
economic assumptions behind a local "economic dilemma." 
This could be unemployment in the surrounding mmmnmty 
lack of representation of minority contractors on major con- 
struction sites in the surrounding community, lack of incubator, 
spaces to accommodate young entrepreneurs and start-up 
businesses in Roxbury/Dorchester, land utilization and reno- 
vation of existing structures, and the like. Devise a plan to 
address the issues and propose it to a local official 

2. Identify an economic strength within the community. Justify 
the argument using a micro-economic analysis. Suggest ways 
that any of the academies can reinforce this strength. 


Business Cycle 


.1. Have students find a recent quote from the President of the 
United States or the Chairman of the Federal Reserve that 
involves one of the economic principles or indicators discussed 
in class, such as inflation, unemployment, etc. Interview pro- 
fessionals in your industry with respect to their feelings about 
the quote. Relate their feelings to at least two other economic 
principles or indicators discussed in class. 

2. Write a campaign speech based on the things you have learned 
in your profession that would make you a better economic 
leader than the mayor, governor or president. There will be a 
competition for the best speech writing team. 


Capital Markets 


1. Chart the stock performance of three companies that mairo 
products you might use in your industry. Try to find tinancial 
and newspaper data that explains the stock performance. 
Would you buy the stock? 
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2. If you had $1,000,000 in your industry or for your school via the 
capital markets, how would you invest it? Make a plan and 
present it to the class? 

Business Law 

1. Write an agreement amon g a team of business partners for a 
new venture. Decide 1) what you want out the relationship, 2) 
what the group's goals are, and 3) what are the parameters for 
working together — for example, who is in charge, who re- 
ceives the profits, who is liable for non-performance? 

2. Research a local regulation or ordinance and how businesses in 
the area comply with its restrictions. What is the history of this 
regulation? Why does it exist Is it good? Should it change? 

Ba nkin g and Financial Institutions 

1. Go to your bank of choice and get a loan application. Fill it in. 
Use fictitious information if necessary (you can pretend to be 
JJ). Rockefeller if you want), but the application must be 
properly executed. 

2. Make a proposal to a local business for an equity investment in 
the company. Find out how much capital is needed, what it will 
be used for, and where you might find such money. Your team 
will be responsible for writing a formal proposal. 

3. High school curriculum might include lessons on the hankin g 
system and reform, financial services products and how they 
work, organization of various financial services companies, 
financial pl annin g for small businesses and individuals, com- 
munity economic development. 
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COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DfVflOPMf NT 



C ommunity economic development (CED) is a process that enables 
communities to determine their own destiny. It is different from 
traditional development in its methods, mission, and focus because it 
adds a fifth factor to the four traditional elements of economic development: 
land, labor, capital, and entrepreneurship. The fifth factor is power. 
Traditional economic development seeks to expand the employment base, 
taxable property, or other sources of income of a community or region, 
typically through recruiting or subsidizing private firms, building roads and 
other infrastructure, or seeking federal assistance. Although CED also seeks 
to increase a co mmunit y's income, the community's people are its special 
focus, and its mission is to provide all of them with an equal chance to 
participate in and benefit from economic activity.* 

Traditional economic develo pment was 

the business of company presidents, cham- 
bers of commerce, and government agen 



Furthermore, CED poses different 
questions from traditional development mod- 
els. It focuses not just on how many jobs are 
created, but the quality and s tab ility of such 
jobs, and who gets them. It looks beyond the 
amo u nt of available space or the n umb er of 
banks, to the location of such resources and 
whom they serve. It takes into consideration 
the number of firms attracted from other 
states, but looks even closer at the number of 
businesses started by local residents. Sim- 
ply stated, CED is concerned with who gets 
what, and how this is decided. 



cies. CED exp an ds the field to include new 
actors: minority entrepreneurs, working 
people, churches, cooperatives, and commu- 
nity-based organizations, for example. These 
new participants also employ newtools such 
as co mmunit y assessment, org anisin g com- 
munity and worker ownership, land trusts,** 
and conversion of defense facilities and 
technolgies to civilian uses, to nam« a few. 



^^ 198 a'p t 7 an ^ I * 0Ca ^ De ve *°P ment Policy: Copycat or Custom Fit? "The Entrepreneurial Economy, VoL 

• *Laiid trusts reserve land for social and community use as designated by the trust acre ement. This strataov is oft«n 
used tor affordable housing and ocher purposes which yield a community benefit. 
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The Context for Community Economic 
Development 

CED has evolved in the context of a 
changing domestic and international 
economy. Many Americans have seen th ei r 
economic position deteriorate in recentyears. 
This is especially true in the manufacturing 
sector, which has shifted many of its well* 
paying jobs to lower wage areas in other 
regions or overseas. As a result, many young 
Americans no longer expect to live more 
pr osperously than their parents. A high level 
of unemployment has become the norm. In- 
equality has deepened among income 
groups, races, men and women, regions of 
the US, and occupational groups. In some 
cases, government policies concerningtaxa- 
tion, defense, and economic development 
have further worsened these conditions and 
disrupted man y communities as well as the 
lives of community residents. 

In this context, some residents deter- 
mined that it was not enough to block the 
bulldozers of urban renewal, highway con- 
struction, and institutional expansion. For 
e xam ple, employees, locaiactivists, religious 
institutions, and other community represen- 
tatives came together in efforts to halt or 
otherwise respond to plant closures. Two 
movements emerged from thi.<: type of col- 
laboration: 1) community organizing, to ad- 
vocate for more jobs, better goods and ser- 
vices , public access to decision making, more 
equitable housing and banking practices, 
and other forms of economic justice; and, 2) 
co mmun i t y development efforts, to develop 
programs and policies that focus on CED, 
such as local business development, finance, 
technical assistance, job training, moderate- 
income housing, minority outreach, commu- 
nity development corporations (CDC’s), and 
new forms of ownership and participation. 



Why is it Important to Learn 
"Community Economic Development"? 

The “community* in “ Community Eco- 
nomic Development ’ encompasses the popu- 
lation, its diverse needs and talents, and the 
groups and institutions that bind it together. 
This explains why CED, as opposed to tradi- 
tional economic development, is fundamen- 
tally concerned with the community context 
of economic activity — it moves beyond a 
focus on individual jobs, enterprises or de- 
velopment projects and extends broadly to 
the people, institutions, and practices that 
determine the ways in which economic deci- 
sions are made and how economic wealth is 
distributed. CED examines how the commu- 
nity might effect an enterprise, as well as 
how an enterprise or its industry might ef- 
fect the community. However, for CED to 
have a long-lasting impact, it must be prac- 
ticed by a diverse spectrum of local residents 
and workers, who have acquired a firm grasp 
of community issues, needs and structure, 
and economic issues. Moreover, these indi- 
viduals must understand both the local busi- 
ness issues and the broader industrial is- 
sues. 

Young people, such as students at 
MPTVHS, who understand this perspective 
will understand development better and be 
able to contribute to it through their school- 
based projects and ultimately through their 
employment or entrepreneurial choices. The 
federal legislation known as the Perkins Act 
also supports CED by directing student at- 
tention to participatory forms of work orga- 
nization, including worker ownership, which 
have parallels in community-controlled 
means of economic development. By exam- 
ining community development corporations, 
land trusts, consumer cooperatives, and simi- 
lar models, students gain further knowledge 
of how participatory economics function, and 
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liow workplace and community-based en- 
terprises can support and reinforce one an- 
other. 

Although knowledge of such opportu- 
nities is helpful for students, the objective of 
this curriculum is not to prepare every voca- 
tional education student for a career in com- 
munity economic development. Rather, this 
curriculum fosters a more holistic view of 
work — how jobs are created, who benefits, 
who decides — and introduces some of the 
skills of CED (e.g., planning, management, 
finance, analysis, and organizing) that are 
most transferable to other work settings. 
Students using this curriculum will become 
acquainted with the data and me thods used 
in CED and gain a critical appreciation of the 
“real-world" limits and constraints placed 
On them. They Will also makp rannfirtinng 
between the quality and availability of work 
and the vitality of their communities. 



Students who study CED should: 1) 
understand traditional and revised concepts 
of the local economy, how it operates, and its 
outcomes for the community: 2) develop 
research, analytical and interpersonal skills 
for assessing community needs: and 3) de- 
velop and evaluate CED strategies and pro- 



gram initiatives. 

Areas of Knowledge 

CED requires planning skills . It requires 

knowledge of how to define problems a nd 
assess needs, and craft responsive strate- 
gies and long-term plans. Students need to 
know the traditional planning and decision- 
makin g processes in local government, as 
well as community-based and other alterna- 
tive means for pl annin g and re alisat ion of 
economic goals. They must learn about the 
m an agement methods employed by private 
and non-profit enterprises, where economic 
wealth is actually created. Since financin g 
and the various public and private institu- 
tions that provide it, is as critical to commu- 
nity economic development as it is to any 
other investment arena, students of CED 
should also acquire an understanding of fi- 
nance and accounting methods, sources of 
capital, and capital markets. 

To develop these skills and knowl- 
edge, students can draw on tools from urban 
pl annin g and design, business management 
and finance, and co mmuni ty organizing. 
Concrete exercises and projects presented 
in the second part of this section offer ex- 
amples of how to foster direct exposure to 
these skills and knowledge areas. 
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Specific Skills and Understandings: 

1 . Knowledge of CED : 

■ The basic terms, concepts, and history of CED and commu- 
nity organizing. 

■ Understanding how CED responds to gaps in the local 
economy, and how it overlaps and differs with traditional 
economic development. 

■ Key vocabulary: people, land, enterprise, development, 
income, wealth, entrepreneurship, ownership, control, 
power, quality of jobs, etc. 

2. Understanding the institutions governing CED and their roles : 

■ Private employers, b a nks, utilities, developers, landown- 
ers, government agencies. 

■ Community-based groups (advocates, development corpo- 
rations), social service agencies, churches, unions, worker- 
owned businesses. 

■ The role of such institutions in one's community and the 
key actors in a major development project as represented in 
newspaper stories and other published sources. 

■ Economic decision-making power, which includes more 
players and institutions then private firms and is not al- 
ways evenly distributed. 

3. Collecting primary and secondary data, and interpreting and 

analyzing these and other indicators of community need: 

■ Locating and analyzing US Census, state, and local sources 

of data on demographic and economic trends (population 
size, age distribution, racial and cultural composition, la- 
bor- force participation, unemployment rates, occupations, 
education, income and poverty levels, access to income, 
education, jobs, etc. by race, neighborhood, gender, etc.); 
types of jobs available; understanding the limits of such 
data sources. 

■ Identifying and interviewing key informants about commu- 
nity strengths and needs; testing and strengthening hy- 
potheses developed from initial data collection. 

■ Analyzing type and mix of goods and/or services available 
and upkeep of storefronts and pedestrian areas through 
street-level observation. 
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4. Collecting primary and secondary data, and interpreting and 
analyzing the flow of wealth in the co mmuni ty: 

■ Identifying patterns of business and land utilization, own- 
ership and research (City Assessor, other sources); deter- 
mining levels of homeownership vs. absentee ownership; 
local vs. outside business ownership; location and lending 
patterns of b anks ; large bra n ch plants vs. “homegrown" 
businesses; usage of energy and other natural resources. 

5. Developing strategies to improve the flow and control of wealth: 

■ Identifying venture opportunities to develop land or new 
businesses; expand or retain existing businesses; convert 
firms to worker or community ownership; increase hiring 
of local residents; support local entrepreneurs through 
finance and technical support, and other strategies by 
developing a n d assessing business plans; identifyingunmet 
needs and setting priorities; participating in decision- 
making, writing, financial analysis, and negotiation. 

6. Involving the co mmun ity in planning and development activi- 
ties: 

■ Developing foais groups and organizing community meet- 
ings and other participatory forums to assess needs, set 
priorities, and determine strategy; organizing skills; nego- 
tiating to articulate and resolve conflict. 

ACADEMIC-VOCATIONAL INTEGRATION AND POTENTIAL PROJECTS 

If there is a core CED concept that teachers of all aspects mus t 
integrate across disciplines, it is that work is not divorced from life 
and the places where people live. This means teachers mus t help 
students build critical and aesthetic awareness of their neighbor- 
hood and the larger co mmunit y. Students must have an economic 
awareness of how communities are shaped by business, and how 
local economies are shaped by residents and the people governing 
them. To help students obtain this kind of understanding teachers 
must touch on the study of economics, geography, civics, sociol- 
ogy. biography, history, and other fields that demand research, 
analytical, and creative skills. Only then can students begin to take 
active steps to shape their co mmun ity's economic life through 
planning and organizing. CED projects and exercises can help 
students develop problem-solving, team work, presentation, and 
persuasion skills that are necessary for them to be good employees 
and to create vibrant neighborhoods. 
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Co mmun ity Economic Development (CED) and Integration 

CED concepts and exercises could be integrated into academic 
subjects in tbe following ways: 

Social Studies 



Reading and dis cussi on: 

Assign excerpts from urban studies classics, sucb as: 

>Jacobs, Death and Life of American Cities 

> Goodman and Goodman, Communitas 

>Gans, The Urban Villagers 

>W I. Wbyte, Street Comer Society 

>Lebow, Talley's Comer. 

Concepts and issues: 

>What is a neighborhood? 

>What is a co mmunit y? 

>What makes communities succeed or fail? 

>How are cities and neighborhoods important to economic 
life? 



>How do economic changes affect a community? 
Newspaper exercises: 



a) Ask students to obtain and read a range of community news- 
papers representing both city neighborhoods and ethnic groups 
and suburban places (e.g. Bay State Banner, Jamai ca P lain 
Gazette, Dorchester Community News, New York's Amsterdam 
News, Somerville, Watertown, Framingham weeklies). 
Concepts and issues: 



>What can be learned about a community from its newspaper? 



> What are the key issues and concerns, particularly regarding 
the economy? 



b) Select one or more community economic topic for student 
groups (e.g. Parcel 18, the Megaplex stadium proposal for 
South Bay) and track them in the Globe, Herald and other local 
papers. Ask groups to compose letters to the editor on thes e 
topics. 
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Panel discussion 

Invite representatives from different facets of community develop- 
ment (e.g. an activist, an elected official, a banker, a small business 
owner from the neighborhood) to participate in a panel discussion. 
Each panel member could speak briefly on his or her own definitio n 
of CED. Ask students to write letters of invitation and to formulate 
questions for panelists in advance. Concepts and issues: 

■ Clarifying differing views of development 

■ Identifying decision-makers and institutions which govern 
community economics 

Mathematics, Science, a«H T echnolo gy 

■ Quantitative skills: 

Data pertinent to the population and economics of the commu- 
nity can be adopted to teach techniques of quantitative mea- 
surement and interpretation. Descriptive statistics from the US 
Census concerning population size, family incomes, unem- 
ployment, and other community data can be used when teach- 
ing about ratios, percentages, percent change overtime, aver- 
ages and m e d i ans and s imilar measurements. Encourage the 
critical use and interpretation of charts and graphical data from 
newspaper articles describing' community issues. 

Concepts and skills: 

Quantitative measurement 

^►Interpretation of charts and other graphical data 

■ Finance and budgeting* 

The teaching of mathematics for accounting and financial 
calculations could draw examples from community develop- 
ment projects. Community-based organizations could provide 
business plans, loan statements, and real estate pro forma 
statements drawn from recent projects undertaken in Boston 
neighborhoods. 

Concepts and skills : 

>Use of financial calculators 

>Time value of money (interest, present value, discount- 
ing) 

>Intemal rate of return 
>Investment choices, etc. 
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Software 

The above cases of community development finance could be 
incorporated in the teaching of computer spreadsheet programs, 
such as Lotus 123 or Microsoft Excel. Presentation and interpreta- 
tion of graphic data could also be United to the teaching of graphics 
software. Database-management packages could also be used 
here. 

Concepts and skills : 

>Basic math s kills 
>Financial calculations 
>Computer skills 
Humanities 

Writing: 

a) Students write poetry, short fiction, “raps," plays or other 
expressions describing their neighborhood or community, and 
their experiences working or looking for work. 

b) Students wnte to a “pen pal" in another city or state. Encour- 
age them to explore what the pen pal’s community is like, the 
types of jobs and industries available, and the questions about 
their own co mmunit y they would want to answer for their pen 

Literature m us ic: 

Use poems, stories, novels, plays, songs, raps or other Uterature 

with a specifically urban community theme or setting. Discuss the 

artist’s vision of community or sense of “place." Where relevant, 
examine the role of work and economic life in the an. Ask students 
to compare these visions with their own perspectives of commu- 
nity and work, described above. Discuss the role of arts in the life 
of the co mmun ity; how arts are financed, how arts organizations 
acquire and develop it for community arts projects. 

Suggestions for Projects and Activities 

Interviewing : 

a) Students interview relatives, neighbors, and other arfuite about 
the community's economic history, and submit reports, en- 
hanced by audio or video recording if possible. 

Questions for discussion : 

>When did the family settle in Boston, and why? 

>What kind of work did immigrating members seek here? 
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> What land of work did family members perform in the commu- 
nity they left behind? 

>Did industrial changes, such as factory closings or job layoffs, 
influence decisions to move? 

b) Have students formulate questions for mayoral candidates 
regarding their views or plans on community economic devel- 
opment. Submit them in writing to the candidates. 
Observation: 

Ask students to attend a meeting of a city or nnmmiin fry-hagofi 
agency concerned with an economic development decision (e.g. 
rezoning a parcel of land, siting housing or services, developing a 
new business). Have them report on their observations. 

Mapping and design: 

Students draw a picture or “map" of their street and surro undin g 
neighborhood, identifying landmarks of personal importance. This 
urban-design exercise helps to clarify how a person perceives her/ 
his own community. Develop further maps by asking students to 
locate sites and land uses important in community development: 
residential and commercial areas, parks, daycare centers, an d 
other social services, vacant lots, industry, etc. Identify a large 
vacant or under-used site in the community. Employing drawing, 
modeling, photography, and other tools, ask students to envision 
and design new uses for the site. 

Community profile: 

Groups of students are asked to profile their neighborhood, using 
Census and other data sources to describe its demographic, social, 
and economic character and make judgm en ts about local condi- 
tions and needs. List as many businesses in the neighborhood as 
possible. Discuss the types of jobs available. List the number and 
location of banks in the community. Compare services available 
(e.g. fire, police, health care, sanitation) with other Boston neigh- 
borhoods or with suburban communities. 

Case studies: 

Groups of students select a community development organization 
or project and develop a case study of decision-making and proect 
management. Interview directors or project leaders regarding the 
goals and outcomes of their projects, whey they chose them, and 
what they might do differently in the future. Augment reports with 
role-playing, photography, tape or video recording, or other mania 
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Business development: 

Bui ldin g on community profiles and the case study experience, 
student work groups focus on an unfulfilled need or “niche " for a 
good or service in their community: Develop mar ket, research, 
business plans and, where practical, prototype products. 
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Incorporating AAI into 
Student Worksite Learning Experiences 



Oakland Health & Bioscience Academy 



SAMPLES from Suggested Workplace Learning Journal Assignments 

• PROBLEM SOLVING 

Describe a problem at your worksite. How did you solve it, how do you plan to 
solve it, or how would you solve it (if you had the power to do so)? 

• THREE BEST THINGS ABOUT MY INTERNSHIP 

What three things do you like best about your job? What does your list say 
about you, your values, your interests, etc.? 

• IDEAL7PERFECT DAY AT WORK 

Describe your ideal day at work. What would make a perfect day at your 
worksite? 

• THE CHANGING WORKPLACE 

Talk with your coworkers. Find someone who has worked there a long time. 
What changes have taken place? What changes do you, your coworkers, or 
your supervisor foresee in the future? What do you think your worksite will be 
like ten years from now? 

• EFFECTIVE TEAM 

What is an effective team? Is there a sense among your coworkers that they are 
a team? Why or why not? What is needed at any worksite to build a good team? 
What are the essential ingredients/key elements for a team to work well 
together? In what ways do you personally feel part of the team at your worksite? 
Are there any ways in which you still feel like an outsider? If so, how? What can 
you personally do to becoming an important part of your worksite team? 

• CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

Have you noticed any conflicts at your worksite? How are conflicts resolved? 
How does your supervisor handle conflicts? How do coworkers handle 
conflicts? What differences do you notice between the ways in which conflicts 
are handled at the worksite and the ways in which you have seen conflicts 
handled in school or elsewhere? 
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PERSONAL GROWTH 

How are you changing because of your internship? What are you learning 
about health careers, health care delivery systems, and about yourself? How 
are your goals, your views of the health care industry, and you yourself different 
because of your internship/apprenticeship? 

PHOTO ESSAY OF YOUR WORKSITE 

Using a Polaroid camera (or another camera if you prefer) and obtaining 
permission from your supervisor and/or department head, take at least 20 
pictures at your worksite and then arrange them either on a poster, in a 
notebook, or in/on your own idea for a display. Write captions for your pictures 
or design your photo essay in such a way that you take us on a tour of your 
worksite. Put emphasis on showing us the role your department/worksite plays 
in the total health care delivery system. 

RECRUITMENT BROCHURE 

Imagine you were hired to recruit people to work in your particular department/ 
office/lab. Design an advertising campaign which highlights the best things 
about the jobs available in your department. Obtain quotes from individuals who 
work in the department and/or your supervisor about what they like best about 
working in that particular department. Brainstorm all the plusses of working 
there. Make your department sound like a fantastic place to work. Look at 
sample ads. Make yours even more creative, more enticing, etc. You may use a 
simple ad format, a brochure, or your own creative mode to advertise/recruit 
potential workers to your chosen department. 

IMAGINE A PATIENT 

Create an imaginary patient who either visits or is in some way impacted by 
your department. Imagine he/she visits, calls, or writes (as appropriate) your 
department and describe either what exactly happens during the visit as a 
patient or how your department helps her/him resolve a particular issue or meet 
a particular need. Be creative. Make up a fantastic name, a challenging medical 
condition or issue to deal with or solve, an interesting scenario, etc. Include 
dialogue and strong descriptive writing if appropriate. 



• MEDICAL ETHICS 

Think of one or more possible medical ethics situations which might come up in 

this particular department. Write about both the possible medical ethical 
situation(s) which might come up and your reactions/thoughts on the ethical 
issue(s) involved. 

• OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH HAZARDS/WORKPLACE HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Assess your worksite for both possible health hazards and/or how the 
workplace design includes special health and safety procedures and/or design 
solutions. (Review information/fact sheet on possible occupational health/ 
workplace environment hazards.) 

• WORKPLACE MATH 

Keep a log of all the possible uses of MATH you notice at your worksite. Ask 
one or more workers/supervisors how he/she/they use math in their job? How 
do these uses of mathematics relate to what you learned/are learning in 
school? Write your reactions. What did you leam about the use of math in this 
particular worksite? Did anything surprise you? 

• EDUCATION/TRAINING PLAN 

If you were in charge of designing an education and training plan for someone 
who would eventually work in your department, what would it include? What 
courses should he/she take to best prepare him/her to work in this department? 
What other specialized training should he/she have? What specifically must 
he/she know and be able to do to work in this department? Are there any 
special experiences he/she should have to help prepare them for the jobs 
involved? 

• IMAGINE THE FUTURE 

Imagine it’s TEN YEARS FROM NOW and you have been working in this 
particular department for two years. What exactly is your job description? What 
do you know or what are you able to do that you don’t know/can’t do now? What 
do you like best about your job? Write a day in your life ten years from now. 
Include your feelings, reactions, thoughts, etc. 
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• INTERVIEW WORKERS 

Interview employees and supervisors in your department about either or both 
the advice they would give to someone planning to work in this field and the 
general advice they would give to young people about working and about life in 
general. Write up the advice/knowledge you discover (a la All I Really Needed 
to Know I Learned in Kindergarten). 
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Oakland Health & Bioscience Academy 
Health Career Explorations 
Kaiser Permanente Regional/Central Offices 
All Aspects of the Health Industry 

Name: 

Date: 

Regional/Central Office Department Visited: 



One of the primary goals of your Health & Bioscience Academy experience is that you 
gain strong experience in and real understanding of all aspects of the health care 
industry. One of your personal goals during your career orientation/job shadowing 
experiences at the Kaiser Permanente Regional/Central Offices is to “put together as 
many pieces of the all aspects of the health care industry picture” as you can. Use your 
job shadowing to increase your understanding of and experience in the following 
aspects of health care: Planning; Management; Finance; Technical & Production 
Skills; Underlying Principles of Technology; Labor Issues; Ethics; Community Issues; & 
Health, Safety & Environmental Issues. 

If there is time during your job shadowing experience, see if you can be a superb 
health industry detective/journalist and take notes on as many of the health industry 
aspects as possible. Write both about what you observe and about what you learn 
through department presentations, etc. Ask questions of your job shadowing host(s) 
which will help you explore all aspects of health care. Become especially aware of 
how the particular department you visit is part of the larger Kaiser Permanente 
structure (i.e., the role the department plays in Kaiser’s operations) and how the 
mission of, the role of, or the work the department does is related to quality care for 
Kaiser Permanente patients. 
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PLANNING: 



plsn (n, v) a scheme of action or procedure: a design or scheme of arrangement. 
PLAN refers to any method of thinking out acts and purposes beforehand. 

How are department goals and objectives determined? Does everyone in the 
department participate in setting goals and objectives for the department? How does 
the department participate in the overall planning and setting of goals and objectives 
for Kaiser Permanente as a whole? How does the department plan activities to meet 
goals and objectives? What role does research play in your planning? How does your 
department acquire relevant information and determine its accuracy? What types of 
assessments are done? (assessment: appraisals, evaluations; acts of estimating or 
judging value, needs, etc.) How does your department form its planning group or 
groups? Describe how your department planning process works. Does your 
department plan alone or do you work with other departments. What does your final 
department plan look like? Do you make use of time lines, flow charts, or other graphic 
representations in planning for your department? (flow charts or flow sheets: detailed 
diagrams or charts of operations and equipment through which material passes, as in 
a process: a graphic representation, of a sequence of operations in the department 
and/or of activities planned to reach specific goals and objectives.) 

What role does Kaiser Permanente’s overall mission of providing quality patient care 
play in the planning done in this department? 
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MANAGEMENT: 



management (n) the act or manner of managing, handing, direction or control; 
executive skill/ability; the person or persons controlling and directing the affairs of a 
department, institution, business, etc.; regulation; administration 

What is the management structure in this particular department? How does this fit in 
with the overall management structure for Kaiser? How are decisions made? To what 
extent does everyone in the department participate in decisionmaking? How are 
responsibilities delegated (or divided up)? How are resources (time, money, material, 
facility resources, human resources) allocated? How are individual performances 
assessed? How is the department as a whole assessed? How is feedback regarding 
management provided? How do you determine department and/or Kaiser 
Permanente-wide overall needs such as training, research, capital development, or 
resource development needs? What training is provided to managers and/or workers 
in this department? What training is provided for working with a culturally diverse 
workforce and community? 
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FINANCE: 



finance (n, v) the management of revenues; the conduct or transaction of money 
matters generally; the pecuniary resources of a company, organization, government, 
or individual; to manage financially; to conduct financial operations; manage finances 

How are financial decisions made in this department? How within Kaiser is it 
determined how much money is allocated to this department? How are budgets 
prepared and how are they used? How does Kaiser and/or this department make cost 
and revenue forecasts? What sort of accounting is done and/or what detailed records 
are kept to track budget performance? How does the department make decisions on 
how to forecast its budget or on how to spend its budget? Are the salaries for 
employees in this department part of your department budget and/or part of the overall 
Kaiser Permanente budget? How are salaries determined? 

How does financing work within Kaiser. How is the overall budget for Kaiser 
Permanente determined? Is the budget for each department separate? is the budget 
for the Regional and/or Central Office separate from the budget for the Medical 
Center? Besides the fact that patients and/or companies pay for health care services, 
how else does Kaiser and/or this department gain revenue(s)? Since Kaiser 
Permanente is planning a brand new medical facility, how will money to pay for this 
expansion be raised? Does Kaiser Permanente make other investments? Can people 

buy stock in Kaiser Permanente? Does Kaiser Permanente ever take out loans and/or 
grant loans? 
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UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF TECHNOLOGY: 



principle (n) an accepted or professed rule of action or conduct; a fundamental, 
primary, or general law or truth from which others are derived; the rules or methods of 
application in action/working rules for general use 

technology (n) the branch of knowledge that deals with industrial arts, applied science, 
engineering, etc. (related to science and industry; production methods, processes, 
etc.) 

What role does technology play in this department or in Kaiser Permanente as a 
whole? How is computer technology used? Are the computers in the department part 
of a computer network or does each employee have her/his own stand alone 
computer? What specifically are computers used for (i.e. , word processing, 
recordkeeping, databases, designing graphics, etc.) in this department? What is e-mail 
and how is it used? What software is used in this department? What “rules” or 
principles govern the use of computers in the department? 

What other forms of technology are used in this department? What other types of 
equipment are used? (audiovisual, etc.) For what purposes are these other 
technologies used? 

Confidentiality is an important concern in health care. Given the use of sophisticated 
technology, how can patient confidentiality still be assured? 

How is technology in the department changing? In what ways has technology made 
the work the department does easier? What challenges and/or difficulties does 
technology provide? Are people working in the department more isolated because of 
technology or are social relationships within the department improved by the 
technology employed? 

How has the technology used in the department changed in the last ten years? What 
changes in technology for the department are foreseen in the next ten years? 
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TECHNICAL & PRODUCTION SKILLS: 



Technical (adj) belonging or pertaining to an art, applied science, manufacturing 
process, engineering, or the like; peculiar to or characteristic of a particular art, 
science, profession, or trade 

Production (n, adj) Having to do with the act of producing, creating, manufacturing 

What technical skills are needed in this department? How are they acquired? Do 
employees need special technical training before working in this department or is on- 
the-job technical training provided? 

Are there any special “products" produced by this department? If so, what sort of 
specific products does the department produce? Are there special procedures 
performed in this department? If so, what are they? What production skills are needed 
in this department (example: ability to design graphics on the computer, desktop 
publishing, etc.)? How are they acquired? Do employees need special production skill 
training before working in this department or is on-the-job production skill training 
provided? 

As a student in the Health & Bioscience Academy at Oakland Technical High School, 
what technical and/or production skills can you be acquiring now that would best 
prepare you for a job in this department? 
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LABOR ISSUES: 



labor (n, v) productive activity, especially for the sake of economic gain; the body of 
persons engaged in such productive activity, especially those working for wages; to 
perform labor; to work; to toil; to strive toward a goal 

Most of the employees at the Kaiser Permanente Medical Center belong to labor 
unions. Is this also true at the Regional and Central Offices? If so, what sort of labor 
unions are involved? Does each Kaiser Permanente employee sign an employment 
contract? What are some of the key elements of an employee’s contract? What are 
some of the employees’ responsibilities and roles and how are they determined? What 
are some of the employees’ rights and how are they assured? What methods are used 
to expand employees’ roles in decision making? What methods are used to improve 
communication between department managers and department employees? How are 
conflicts between a manager and an employee resolved? How are conflicts between 
one employee and another employee resolved? What procedures does Kaiser 
Permanente use to encourage job satisfaction by employees? How are labor issues 
different at Kaiser Permanente than they were in the past? How will labor issues be 
different at Kaiser Permanente in the future? 
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ETHICAL ISSUES: 



Ethic (n) the body of moral principles or values governing or distinctive of a particular 
culture or group; a complex of moral precepts held or rules of conduct followed by an 
individual or group 

Ethical (adj) pertaining to or dealing with morals or the principles of morality; 
pertaining to right and wrong in conduct; in accordance with the rules or standards for 
right conduct or practice, especially the standards of a profession 

(syn: moral, upright, honest, righteous, virtuous, honorable) 

Ethical issues are particularly important in the practice of medicine and throughout the 
health care industry. What role do ethical issues play in the department you are 
visiting? (With what specific ethical issues might the particular department you are 
visiting ever be involved?) Are Kaiser Permanente employees ever inserviced on 
ethical issues in the health care industry? Is there an ethical code of conduct in place 
in the department or in Kaiser Permanente as a whole? How are standards for what is 
“right” conduct and what is "wrong” conduct determined? How is “doing the right thing” 
encouraged at Kaiser Permanente? If someone in the department thought that 

someone else was doing something very unethical at work, how might this be 
handled? 
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COMMUNITY ISSUES: 



What are the positive impacts of Kaiser Permanente and/or the particular department 
you visit at the larger Oakland/East Bay community? Are there any negative impacts of 
Kaiser Permanente and/or the particular department you visit on the larger 
Oakland/East Bay community? How are positive and negative impacts on the 
community determined? In what ways is this particular department involved with larger 
community issues? Besides patient care, are any other services or products provided 
to the community by this department? If so, cite some examples. 

What community resources does Kaiser Permanente use? (What raw materials? 
Labor? etc.) What community services/products/resources does Kaiser Permanente 
provide? 

In terms of industrial processes in which Kaiser Permanente is engaged, how are 
negative effects on the community and the environment minimized? 

Who are Kaiser Permanente clients? What are their main reasons for choosing Kaiser 
Permanente as their medical provider? How do Kaiser Permanente clients pay for 
Kaiser services (medical insurance, etc.)? 

How does Kaiser work with the community to identify problems and needs and to 
develop proposals for addressing problems and needs? 
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HEALTH, SAFETY, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES: 



What are the health and safety risks or potential problems involved in working in this 
particular department and/or the health care industry (include not just the dangers 
associated with various procedures or machines, but the short-term and long-term 
effects of exposure to and contact with the materials used)? Are there any 
occupationally associated health concerns (i.e., health risks associated with 
computers, hazardous substances used in the performance of department work, etc.)? 

What specific safety plans and/or rules are used in this particular department? Does 
the department or the larger organization have a health and safety committee? Where 
is health and/or safety information posted in the department (e.g., Are safe practices in 
using equipment and handling materials posted? Are employees provided safety 
training or inservicing?)? 

Are emergency procedures written down? Does the department or the larger 
organization ever have emergency drills (e.g., the way schools have fire or earthquake 
drills)? 

What should the employee do if he/she sees a hazard in the workplace? To whom do 
they report any work related injuries? What are some of the engineer or administrative 
controls of workplace hazards (e.g., enclosures, ventilation, material handling systems, 
appropriately designed furniture, job rotation, rest periods/breaks, written work 
procedures, labeling, safe handling instructions)? Is any personal protective 
equipment (respirators, lab coats, goggles, gloves, ear plugs, etc.) used in the 
department? 

Does the department and/or Kaiser Permanente as a whole have an Environmental 
Impact plan (i.e., does the department try to reduce the short- and long-term effects of 
their products and services on the environment, as well as the effects of waste 
produced by the industry, including throw-away packaging)? What are some of the 
environmentally appropriate methods used to dispose of or deal with industrial waste 
and byproducts? Are any dangerous wastes or products produced by the department 
and/or the health care industry handled? 



Do you notice any possible workplace hazards? Look carefully at all the machines, 
tools, aisles, and work processes. Examples: Air quality; machine safety guards, 
maintenance, etc.; equipment (maintenance, safety guards, load requirements, etc.); 
substances (any hazardous materials? training to read safety labels? training in 
procedures for safe handling, storage, disposal of hazardous materials?); floors 
(clutter, slippery, access to exits, etc.); wiring; noise and vibration; lighting; radiation; 
temperature; excessive sitting or standing; and job atmosphere (over-supervised, 
required to work too quickly, monotonous, discrimination, promotion of positive social 
relationships, etc.). 
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School-Based Health Clinic 
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SIM CLINIC . . . Healthworks: 

A Practical Experience in Exploring All Aspects of Planning and 
Implementing a School-Based Health Clinic and Health Education & 
Resource Center 

Imagine a future that is unlike the past . . . Envision the kind of clinic and 
Health Education & Resource Center you want to create . . . Use your 
knowledge, skills, and access to resources to help make it a reality . . . 
Develop a vision; scan the environment; assess enabling and inhibiting 
forces; determine outcomes; build strategies and activities; gain support; 
and implement, monitor, correct, fine tune, and continue ongoing 
development and ongoing community involvement. Make it happen! 



To Do 

Imagine that you (and your team mates if you choose to work as part of a team) have 
been hired to serve as planners for a school-based (or community-based) Health 
Clinic and Health Education & Resource Center. Your salary (i.e., grade/evaluation/ 
assessment) is tied to the quality of work you do and the number of tasks you are 
successfully able to complete. You should complete a minimum of 14 of the following 
Sim Clinic tasks. The following four tasks are required of all teams: 

***Alpha Beta, Pi, Sigma*** 

You must also complete ten additional tasks of your own choice. It you are working as 
a team, you should choose to do additional tasks and/or put extra special effort into 
specific tasks. 

You are becoming experts on Health Care Delivery Systems. Between us, we will 
spend hundreds of hours in hospitals and health-related institutions this year (field 
trips, mentor experiences, field experiences, volunteering, etc.). Most of you will 
participate in job shadowing and begin internships next year. You have ideas about 
what works in health care and what health services are needed for a school-based 
clinic. You have ideas about how a student-run Health Education & Resource Center 
could be managed and about the sort of products students can create (brochures, 
newsletters) and activities they might run (Health Peer Education Projects, Brown Bag 
Lunch Speakers, Health Academy Puppet Theatre, etc.). As academy students, you 
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have real responsibility for helping to make the Clinic and Health Education & 
Resource Center a reality. Plan something brilliant!! Do a spectacular job. Your 
“salary” (i.e., marking period grade/final grade) and the future of our Health Clinic 
depend on the quality of work you do. All Sim Clinic Projects are due on 
by 5:00 p.m. 

Complete all four tasks that are marked with an asterisk, plus at least ten others. Sim 
Clinic project tasks include the following: 

‘Alpha Task: Write a mission statement. 

‘Beta Task: Model/graphic display, journal entry 
Delta Task: Health resource survey/graph/journal entry 
Gamma Task: Health needs assessment, survey, journal 
Epsilon Task: Budget 

Zeta Task: Brochure or research/recommend 
Eta Task: Human resources/staffing plan 

Theta Task: Health and safety plan and/or environmental impact study 

lota Task: Management 

Kappa Task: Legal issues/legal guidelines 

Lambda Task: Ethical issues/ethical guidelines 

Mu Task: Cultural sensitivity 

Xi Task: Health peer education 

Omicron Task: Professionalism/confidentiality 

*Pi Task: Clinic/center name and graphic 

Rho Task: Marketing 

‘Sigma Task: Public relations 

Alpha Task 

Write a mission statement for the Health Clinic/Health Education & Resource Center. 

A mission statement states the purpose of a program, school, project, etc. It tells why 
the Health Clinic/Health Education & Resource Center exists and how the 
students/school/community will be different because of the Clinic/Center. Who is the 
Clinic/Center for? What is the purpose or mission of the Clinic/Center? What are its 
goals? What will be achieved by having a quality health clinic/health center here? The 
school has a mission statement. The Kaiser School Partnership has a mission 



statement. Your job is to think about the purpose and goals of a Health Clinic/Health 
Education & Resource Center and then create a mission statement for the High School 
Health Clinic and Health Education & Resource Center. 

Beta Task 

Create a model or graphic display of your dream health clinic task; design a model 
and/or graphic display of your proposed school-based health clinic. 

You can either imagine that the clinic will be housed in two large connecting portables 
on the school grounds or choose another possible space on or near the school 
campus for your proposed clinic. If you decide to use portables, then find out from 
Buildings and Grounds the actual size and dimensions available. If you decide on 
another existing space for your proposed clinic, then measure and map the actual 
space which you propose to be used and/or remodeled. 

You might design a new building or new addition to be built. You might plan to use an 
existing space (e.g., Room 300, and the adjoining shortage/work rooms). Either way, 
apply your best mathematics skills and creativity. Possibly work with a drafting/pre- 
engineering student as a resource to help you with architectural designs and/or 
computer-assisted design programs. 

Related Assignment As a Healthworks journal entry, each team member should write 
up the process of how your group brainstormed ideas; decided on a plan of action; 
made decisions about your design for the school-based health clinic; how you found 
the information you needed to be accurate; how everyone’s best ideas, suggestions, 
etc. for how this space might best be utilized and developed were incorporated; what 
resources you used; and how you found them. 

Beta Task Notes (on designing a successful Health Education & 

Resource Center) 

According to The Answer Is at School: Bringing Health Care to Our Students, every 
school-based health center has to contain, at a minimum, these essentials: 

• A waiting area that is not visible to people who aren’t using the Health 
Education & Resource Center 

• At least two examination rooms and a counseling room 
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• A small laboratory that contains a refrigerator, a microscope, a place to store 
blood specimens, and a sink 

• A bathroom 

• Separate telephone lines from the school’s and an answering machine telling 
students how to obtain emergency services after hours 

• Private areas — Rooms where consultations cannot be overheard. Offices and 
administrative space where staff can work privately with records. 

• Secure areas— File cabinets and drawers that lock to protect medical records 
(Some health centers lock expensive equipment and medication in a sturdy 
cabinet.) 

Space and Locale 

The most important thing is that you are in a part of the school that 
students can get to easily and that they see as part of the school’s 
support services ... A place where you can integrate counselors, 
administrators, and school nurses is best.” 

Terrance Keenan, consultant, Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 

Sufficient size is important. Inadequate space can limit providers’ productivity and 
impede the flow of services to students. 

Warmth 

Making the facilities pleasant is important, because it says to the 
students, “We care.” 

— Christel Brellochs, director of School Health Medicaid Project 
Columbia University’s School of Public Health 

The Health Center should be a welcoming place— clean, bright and attractive — that by 
its “look” tells students that this is a place where they will be treated with respect. Often 
students are involved in the design process: “At Taft High School in the Bronx, 
students helped choose the health center’s colors, carpet, and furniture. And in 
Minnesota, students painted murals on the health center’s wall” (The Answer Is at 
School: Bringing Health Care to Our Students). 
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Recommendations for Planning the Clinic Space 

Laboratory 

Environment 

visually private space 

adequate counter space for equipment 

electrical outlets (1 outlet for every 18 inches of counter space) 

Equipment 

refrigerator for specimen storage 
sample-taking chair 
waste receptacle with lid 
infectious waste receptacles 
cabinet/area to stock daily supplies 

Exam Room 

Environment 

minimum space 8' x 9' 

exam table should be accessible from four sides 

private and soundproof 

door limits view into exam area 

Equipment 

exam table and stool 
foot stool 

waste receptacle with lid 
gooseneck lamp 

cabinet/area to stock daily supplies 

Patient Waiting Area 

chairs that can be arranged in various ways 

patient education display unit 

clock 

Receptionist/Records Storage Area 

desk/work counter & chairs 
telephone 
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answering machine/fax machine 
locked medical records storage files 
photocopier 
adding machine 

adequate number of electrical outlets 

For example, your final Health Clinic design might include the following: 

• a waiting room 

• a Health Education & Resource Center (also used for group counseling, health 

peer education sessions, etc.) 

• an administrative office 

• two exam rooms 

• a lab 

• a counseling office 

• a file/work room/reception area 

• a storage closet 

• a restroom 

At Berkeley High School, the Health Clinic is housed in several former classrooms 
which have been remodeled to meet the needs of the clinic — that is, some walls were 
removed, and other smaller rooms were created. In other schools, one very large 
classroom is used and then smaller rooms are added as needed. Where at our 
school/in our community should the Health Clinic be housed? 

Gamma Task 

Health Needs Assessment Survey 

Design and administer one or more needs assessment surveys. What are the health 
needs of the student body of Oakland Technical High School? As perceived by the 
students? As perceived by the administration, faculty, counselors, and staff? As 
perceived by parents? As perceived by nearby health facilities and/or health 
professionals familiar with the student body? As perceived by the community? 

Related Assignment. Each team member should include in her/his journal several 
entries and/or running notes of her/his team process of designing a needs assessment 
survey. 



Before you begin, review the following “how to” process of taking a survey. Eight steps 
are involved: (1) define the topic; (2) identify the target group; (3) decide how to word 
the questions you ask; (4) decide what medium in which to ask the questions; (5) 
decide if there is other information you need from respondents; (6) design the form; (7) 
keep track of responses; and (8) analyze responses. 

How To Take a Survey 

Define the Topic 

As a team, define the topic(s) which will form the focus of your health needs survey. 
Brainstorm possible health issues of importance to OTHS students. Review the work 
previously done on Writing To Change the World and other related projects. An easy 
way to start is to complete the following sentence: We want to find out what students 
(parents, etc.) feel are the critical health care needs at Oakland Technical High 
School. What questions should we ask? What health issues should we include? 
Review sample health inventories available in the Health & Bioscience Academy 
Library. Use these models to design your own health needs survey. Think through 
related issues and decide on additional questions to include. For example, will you 
build in a way for students (parents, teachers, etc.) to prioritize possible services to be 
offered by a student health clinic? If so, decide how you will do so? 

Identify the Target Group 

It is difficult to define what you want to find out without talking about who the target 
group is. Decide who you will survey— students, parents, teachers, etc. Decide how 
large a group you will survey. For example, will you try to survey the whole school (or 
all parents) or will you survey a portion of the school (or a portion of the parents). Will 
you create bilingual surveys for ESL students and parents? If you are surveying a 
portion of the entire group (e.g., 100 tenth graders), how will you make certain that the 
responses of the portion of the group you survey represent accurately the opinions of 
the entire group (i.e., entire tenth grade class). 

As a team, decide on a method of random selection. For example, you might obtain a 
list of all students in the school and then survey every tenth name on the list. 



Deciding How To Word the Questions You Ask 

The way questions are worded significantly affects the responses people give. Spend 
time working together on the careful wording of your questions. Ask one of your health 
mentors and/or academy teachers to review your proposed survey before you 
administer it. 

• Ask one question at a time. 

• Do not prejudice the response. (Use neutral words — do not prejudice people 
positively or negatively.) 

• Decide whether each question should be closed-ended or open-ended. 

An aside: closed-ended vs. open-ended questions 

Closed-Ended Questions 

One type of closed-ended question asks the respondent to choose from 
answers arranged on a scale; another forces the respondent to choose from 
among pre-selected answers. An advantage of closed-ended questions is that 
they are easy to analyze. The disadvantage of closed-ended questions is that 
they limit the ways that people are able to respond. If you decide to use closed- 
ended questions, make certain that the answers are mutually exclusive and that 
you don’t leave out important potential responses. Also it is possible to use 
closed-ended questions, but then to allow space for additional ideas, 
suggestions, comments, etc. 

Open-Ended Questions 

Open-ended questions are the opposite of closed-ended questions. They allow 
people to choose any answer they want, but they are difficult to analyze. An 
example, of an open-ended question might be “What is a serious health 
problem facing students at Oakland Technical High School?” One problem with 
open-ended questions is that the same concept can be worded in many 
different ways and you might have to decide which responses mean the same 
thing. Another problem is that to analyze your results, you may need to construct 
general categories that cover the many responses and that deciding which 
categories are best is often difficult. At the same time, open-ended questions 
often allow you to discover some issue you might not have considered in 
designing your survey. 
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Note: It is possible to include both closed-ended questions and open-ended 
questions in the survey you design. You decide. 

Deciding What Medium In Which To Ask the Questions 
Possible standard ways to ask survey questions: 

• written questionnaires filled out by the respondents 

• spoken questions/in person 

• spoken questions/over the phone 

Note: Written surveys can be handed out in person, done through particular classes 
with the cooperation of teachers you contact, or done by mail. Written surveys may 
provide the best form of documentation of your data collection. 

Caveats: The best response rate you can expect by mail, even with stamped, return 
envelopes, is about 20-25%. If you choose to do a spoken survey, you need to write a 
careful script. 

Other considerations for either written or spoken surveys include thinking through 
anticipated questions/issues. Make clear who is doing the survey and for what 
purposes the information will be used. Design the survey so that the instructions are in 
very clear and simple language. Make certain that you include instructions on how to 
record answers (i.e., if on a scale, what does “1" mean, “2” mean, “3” mean, etc.?; 
Should the respondent bubble in, check out, circle answers, etc.?) 

Decide What Other Information You Need from the Respondents 
For example, will you ask for names, gender, ethnicity, age, etc. 

Design the Survey Form 

• First, you need a system to identify each respondent. There are various reasons 
for this, especially making certain that you don’t have duplicate responses. You 
can assign a number to each survey, etc. If several team members are involved 
in survey distribution, you need to make a careful plan so that you don’t overlap 
(i.e., survey all English classes or all Social Science classes, but not both). 

• Decide whether this is an anonymous survey or will each respondent include 
her/his name. 
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• Decide how to include the other information you have decided to collect — 
address, grade level, age, gender, etc. 

• Write out each question. If the question is open-ended, leave space for a written 
response. If the question is closed-ended, supply all the possible answers. If 
you are using scales, explain them (“5” is strongly support and “1” is strongly 
oppose, etc.). Explain how the answer should be indicated (e.g., circle the 
response that you most agree with) 

• If you are using an interviewer format and the interviewer is asking the 
questions and filling in the answers, indicate the interviewer’s words very 
clearly. 

• Identify WHO is conducting the survey and a contact at the school. 

Keep Track of the Responses on Mailed and/or Written In-Class Surveys 
Identify who on your team is responsible for 

• Counting the responses. 

• Keeping a running total of responses as they come in. 

• Posting the total 

• Identifying a secure place where all responses will be kept and making certain 
that they are put there immediately when they first come in. 

• If relevant, checking off the respondents’ names (or particular classes) on the 
master mailing list or survey roster, so you can keep track of who has, and who 
has not, responded. 

You may need to telephone and/or send reminder notes or otherwise contact those 
involved to bring in missing responses. 

Interviews 

Identify who on you team is responsible for collecting questionnaires from the 
interviewers and keeping track of them. Their responsibilities include keeping track of 
all completed questionnaires, keeping the completed questionnaires in a secure ' 
place, keeping a running total of completed questionnaires, and posting the total. 

Each interviewer is responsible for her/his questionnaires. She or he should possibly 
identify each questionnaire with a unique code number; review each form to make 
certain that it was filled in and that the writing is legible; count the total number of 



responses in the batch; provide the total, and the completed questionnaires, to the 
student/team member responsible for keeping track of the forms. 

Analyze the Responses 

First, sort questionnaires to eliminate any that cannot be used (illegible, etc.). Using 
paper, do a simple tabulation of responses. Review your notes on how to analyze 
surveys and/or see an academy teacher for help. For example, you might set up a 
piece of paper (or section of a page) for each survey question. One team member 
might read through a pile of questionnaires, focusing on question #2, reading off the 
response, while another team member places a mark under the appropriate answer. 

If you have used open-ended questions in your survey, you need to find general 
categories of responses and then tabulate the responses in each category. 

It is also possible to use a computer database to analyze the results of your survey. 
Again, work with your academy math and/or science teacher or use one of the 
Academy Computer Network Resources to help you. 

Assignment Graph and or otherwise design a display or report of the results of your 
survey. Ask your academy mathematics or science teacher for help with how best to 
display your survey results. Ask your academy English or social studies teacher to 
suggest other methods of reporting the results of your survey; or work with one of the 
Health Academy Computer Network Resources (Bruce, Angelique) or peer educators 
to use a computer database and/or to design a graphic display of your resulting data 
and findings. 

Do a journal entry in which you reflect on the results of the survey. What did you learn? 
What do your findings mean? What recommendations for policy and/or action would 
you make based on your findings? What surprised you? etc. 

Delta Task 

Do a survey of available health resources in Oakland. 

Compare and contrast access to health care in at least two different neighborhoods. 
(We may choose to do this as a class, large group assignment with each team of 
students concentrating on a particular category or categories of health care delivery or 
with a particular type of health care service or facility to research.) 



Goals: To map health resources in the Oakland community 

To create a database of community health resources 

Note: Since you have a limited time to complete this, perhaps pick some aspects of 
this survey? How could you find out about local health resources? What are possible 
sources of this information? 

Additional Assignment Graph and or otherwise design a display or report of the 
results of your survey. Ask your academy mathematics or science teacher for help with 
how best to display your survey results. Ask your academy English or social studies 
teacher to suggest other methods of reporting the results of your survey. Or work with 
one of the Health Academy Computer Network Resources (Bruce, Angelique) or peer 
educators to use a computer database and/or to design a graphic display of your 
resulting data and findings. 

Additional Assignment Do a journal entry in which you reflect on the results of the 
survey. What did you learn? What do your findings mean? What surprised you? 
Disturbed you? Pleased you? etc. What recommendations for policy and/or action 
would you make based on your findings? 

Community Health Care Survey 

Working alone or in teams, use the following questions to compare medical facilities in 
your neighborhood with those in another neighborhood. If possible, contrast a low- 
income and middle-income area in your survey. 

In your journal, complete several reflective entries as you work on this survey. (See 
journal assignment on previous page) 

Medical Services/Facilities Your Neighborhood Other Neighborhood 

Number of Family Practitioners 
(use telephone book and 
clinic/hospital rosters to 
determine number of 
doctors serving a given 
area) 

Number of Specialists 
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Medical Services/Facilities Your Neighborhood 

Doctor/Patient Ratio 
(use census data to determine 
patient load in a given 
geographic area) 

Number of Hospital Interns 

Number of Hospital Administrators 

Number of Nurses 

Number of Paramedical Staff 
(technicians, counselors, etc.) 

Hospitals: 

Number of hospitals 
Number of beds 
Average cost per day 

Mobile Health Units: 

Staff size 

Average cost per patient call 

Out-Patient Clinics: 

Staff size 

Average cost per patient 

Ambulance Service(s): 

Number of units 
Cost per service 

Private Nursing Homes: 

Staff size 

Average cost per patient 

Public Nursing Homes: 

Staff size 

Average cost per patient 
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Other Neighborhood 



Medical Services/Facilities Your Neighborhood 

Mental Health Facilities: 

Staff size 

Average cost per patient 

Public Health Education: 

Programs 
Staff size 
Budget 

Free Medical Clinic(s): 

Staff size 
Budget 

Health Programs for the Homeless: 

Staff size 
Budget 

Home Health Care Programs: 

Staff Size 
Average cost 

Hospice Care Program(s): 

Staff size 
Average cost 

Health Support Groups (i.e., sickle cell, 

asthma, diabetes, AIDS/HIV, etc.): 

Staff size 
Budget 

Environmental Health Programs: 

Staff size 
Budget 

Infection Control Programs: 

Staff size 
Budget 




Other Neighborhood 
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Medical Services/Facilities Your Neighborhood 

Occupational Hazard Programs: 

Staff size 
Budget 

Gyms/Fitness Centers/Programs: 

Numbers served 
Average cost 

Nutritional Programs: 

Numbers served 
Average cost 

Drug/Alcohol Abuse Programs: 

Numbers served 
Average cost 

Adolescent Care Facilities: 

Numbers served 
Cost/budget 

Prenatal Health Care Programs: 

Numbers served 
Average cost 

Programs for Special Needs Groups/ 

Physically Challenged (i.e., blind, 

deaf, partially paralyzed, etc.): 

Staffing 

Budget 

Programs Which Respond To 

Particular Ethnic/Cultural Health 

Concerns: 

Staffing 

Budget 



Other Neighborhood 



Medical Services/Facilities Your Neighborhood Other Neighborhood 

Other Medical/Health Services/ 

Facilities in Our Community: 

Staffing 

Budget 

Additional Questions 

1. What happens to people who are poor? Do they receive the same health care 
and protection of privacy as wealthier members of the community? Do local 
private hospitals turn away from their emergency rooms people who cannot 
afford to pay? Do welfare mothers have access to a well-baby clinic? Prenatal 
care? 

2. Do members of the community have any voice in the operation of local medical 
facilities? 

3. Are police and/or insurance company representatives given medical 
information concerning a patient/individual without the consent of the patient/ 
individual? 

4. What is the amount per capita spent by the Alameda Country Health 
Department? The Oakland City Health Department? 

5. In the two neighborhoods you have surveyed, what is the relationship between 
environment/housing conditions and the presences of any communicable or 
environmentally caused diseases? 

6. What effect does local air and water quality and/or pollution have on the 
community’s health? 

7. Do government agencies sponsor any kinds of preventative medicine clinics/ 
wellness programs within your community? 

Based on Your Survey . . . 

Prioritize services offered by a school-based health clinic and develop a matrix of 

services to be offered, by whom, when, etc. (Think about how we might interface/work 

with/access available community health resources.) 
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Epsilon Task 

Using real budgets from at least two currently operating school-based health clinics as 
a model, develop a realistic operational budget for a school-based Health Education & 
Resource Center at Oakland Technical High School. 

Imagine that the Health Education & Resource Center has an annual operating budget 
of $140 per student, or approximately $217,000 and an additional budget of $100,000 
start-up funds for equipment/supplies/etc. Note: Costs vary, depending on geographic 
location, number of personnel, scope of services, and a variety of other factors. In 
1991-1992, for example, 24 school-based health centers around the country had 
annual expenses which ranged from $130,000 to $325,000. Staff salaries and benefits 
composed 80-90% of the total costs. Costs can be kept low as shown by Denver’s 
school-based health centers which provide comprehensive health services for only 
$125 per student per year. 

According to The Answer Is at School: Bringing Health Care to Our Students, 

• “the bottom line on the cost of running a school-based health center: Pennies of 
prevention are worth dollars of cure.” 

• “Additional expenses include laboratory work, x-rays, medications, medical 
supplies, equipment maintenance, office supplies and insurance. “ 

• “School-based health centers pay the bulk of these expenses with money from 
grants, Medicaid billing, and government appropriations, but in-kind 
contributions play a key role in every health center’s budget. Space and utilities 
are usually provided by the school, medicines are often donated by 
pharmaceutical companies or the health center’s sponsoring institution, and 
frequently local hospitals and health agencies pay a portion of staff salaries.” 

• “In-kind contributions are a wise community investment, because school-based 
health centers help reduce demands on the budgets of hospitals, health 
departments, and other public agencies.” 

Notes for Epsilon Task 

School-based health center sample budgets include: 

Expenses 

Personnel (Note: one of these positions also serves as clinic coordinator.) 

• Nurse practitioner or physician assistant 
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• Clinical social worker 

• Receptionist/data entry clerk 

• Other staff, including physician, nurse, nutritionist, health educator, substance 
abuse counselor, etc. 

Fringe Benefits 

Other Operating Expenses 

• Laboratory 

• Medical supplies 

• Pharmaceuticals 

• Office supplies and medical records 

• Telephone 

• Staff travel 

• Professional insurance 

• Printing/duplicating 

• Patient education materials 

• Staff development/training 

• Equipment leases, if applicable (e.g., photocopier and computer) 

• Rent (usually school-district in-kind contribution) 

• Utilities (usually school-district in-kind contribution) 

Revenues 

• Operating Revenues 

Medicaid 
Private Insurance 
Managed Care Contracts 

• Non-Operating Revenues 

In-kind contributions 
Private grants 
State/local revenues 
Federal grants 

Zeta Task 

Imagine that the Oakland Technical Health Center will offer some of the services listed 
on the following page. Then choose one (or more) of the following activities for your 
work sample. 



• Design a brochure for the clinic that features the services the Oakland Technical 
Health Center will offer. 

OR 

• Design a brochure for the student-run Health Education & Resource Center 
aspect of the Oakland Technical Health Center. 

OR 

• Choose one of the following services and research the health issue involved, 
available community resources, etc. Make a recommendation for specific 
services the Health Clinic/Health Education & Resource Center should offer 
regarding this particular service. You may be creative about the form in which 
you make your recommendation (e.g., write a letter to the principal, prepare a 
speech you might give to the Health Clinic/Health Education & Resource Center 
Advisory Board, etc.). 

Health Clinic Services 

• Diagnosis and treatment of minor and acute illnesses 

• First Aid for minor injuries 

• Physical examinations (general, sports, preemployment) 

• Blood pressure testing 

• Assistance with chronic (ongoing) illnesses 

• Immunizations 

• Dental and vision and hearing screenings 

• Skin care 

• Laboratory service 

• Prescription and over-the-counter medications 

• Education relating to diet and weight control 

• Drug and alcohol prevention 

• Anti-tobacco 

• Physical fitness 

• Stress reduction 

• Mental health 

• Sexuality and pregnancy prevention (including abstinence) 

• AIDS and sexually transmitted disease (STD) prevention 
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• Referrals for health care services which cannot be provided 

• Diagnosis and treatment of STDs 

• Pregnancy testing, contraceptives, and referral for prenatal care 

• Crisis mental health counseling 

• Alcohol and substance abuse counseling 

Additional Health Education & Resource Center Offerings 

• First Aid and CPR training 

• Information on health issues (multimedia resource library/center) such as 
books, films, software, and computer access to health information 

• Health peer educators 

• Teen Wellness Newsletter 

• Teen health pamphlets 

• Fitness workshops 

• Wellness and health issues workshops, symposia, fairs, etc. 

• Health careers information 

Eta Task 

Research and write a brief report on the human resources needs for your school- 
based Health Education & Resource Center. Develop a Health Center Staffing Plan. 

What are the Clinic’s staffing needs? How many personnel are needed? What health 
professionals are needed? What other staff are needed? What roles will students play 
in running the Clinic/Center? What are the approximate hours needed per week (etc.) 
for health professionals involved? For other staff? Student staff? etc. 

Realistically, funding will be limited. Prioritize staffing needs based on the total funding 
available for staffing in your Health Education & Resource Center budget. 

Note: See suggested health center personnel under Budget Task. 

Research staffing at other school-based health clinics and use your research as a 
basis for your own staffing plan. Research possible roles students might play in 
running the Clinic/Center and use your research in writing up your ideas of possible 
student roles. 



Theta Task 

Develop a Health and Safety Plan and/or an Environmental Impact Study for the 
Oakland Technical High School Health Education & Resource Center. 

• Research and develop a Health and Safety Plan for the Clinic Center. What 
health and safety issues are involved? What guidelines are needed? 

AND/OR 

• Environmental Impact: What are the environmental issues involved in 
creating a school-based health clinic at Oakland Technical High School? 
(speakers/focus group discussion facilitators from Kaiser Planning and from the 
Environmental Protection Agency) What might be the impact of a Clinic/Center 
on the environment of the school? On the environment of North Oakland? etc. 

• Research and write up and/or display the results of your Environmental Impact 
Study. 

lota Task 

Develop a plan for a health clinic/center governance or management structure which 
includes health professionals, students, parents, school administration, faculty, and the 
community. Research how similar Clinics/Centers are governed and managed. 
Emphasize Collaboration and ways to share the workload/responsibilities. Write up 
and/or display your governance plan. (Perhaps develop a governance structure chart). 
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Oakland Health & Bioscience Academy 



Senior Projects 



Project Announcement 

The purpose of this announcement is to provide a preview of what is ahead for spring 

semester. Academy Seniors are each required to complete a major Senior Project 

related to some aspect of the health/science industry. We encourage you to do some 

initial topic browsing, research, and note-taking/joumal writing in the next few weeks. 

Your Senior Project will involve the following: 

• Research (which includes interviews, observations, and other experiences/ 
searches involving primary sources) 

• Connections and engagement with community (ideally each project will be of 
benefit to Oakland Technical High School, the greater community, and/or an 
even larger community) 

• A project log (to be kept daily; to record all work done on project) 

• A reflective journal which demonstrates clearly the depth of your exploration 
and learning (ideas for journal entries provided) 

• An all-aspects-of-the-industry pictorial representation/grid in which you 
demonstrate your understanding of how your topic relates to various aspects of 
the health care/bioscience industry 

• A final tangible product that is of use to others (i.e., computer module, film, play, 
multiple-page newsletter, health education pamphlet, complex visual display) 
and demonstrates quality work, effort, and rich understanding on your part 

• A formal presentation which includes visuals (display board, photos, film, slides, 
etc.) to an audience of advisors, health/science professionals, parents, 
teachers, and fellow students 

Each student and/or student team will need the following: 

• An industry/postsecondary/community coach or project advisor (commitment of 
several meetings with individual or team) 

• School coach (Academy teacher/staff, other teacher/staff) 

Examples of Senior Project Topics might include the following: 

• Health issues of the homeless in Oakland with resulting student research/report/ 
recommendations presented to the City Council 



• Folk medical practices/home remedies of a particular culture with resulting 
student-produced booklet shared with community health agencies/facilities 

• Variety of topics related to planning/development of the school-based Health 
Clinic and/or Health Education & Resource Center 

• Community-based action in existing health projects (i.e., work with the American 
Lung Association on an Anti-Tobacco Project aimed at teens) 

• Work with the YWCA/Asian Health Center/Black Quality Health Care 
Consortium, etc. on AIDS education 

• Research on teen asthma and development of a packet of information for the 
Health Education & Resource Center 

• Research on some particular ethical/legal/economic issue in health/bioscience 
and a related project 

• Development of a teen’s guide to health care reform 

• Development of an Oakland Health Care Resources Guide for Senior Citizens 
or a Health Care Resources Guide for Teen Parents 

• A project on violence as a health care issue (i.e., medical cost of street violence 
and medical intervention in conjunction with Alameda County Medical Center’s 
project on violence) 

• Research on women’s health issues or men’s health issues or athletes’ health 
issues or health and environmental issues particular to schools 

• Development of a business or management plan for the school-based health 
clinic 

Additional Information 

• Each student or student team will choose her/his/their own Senior Project topic. 

• Students will be encouraged to choose topics about which they feel passion 
and/or great interest, concern, or curiosity. 

• Projects which are directly related to Academy Internships or specific aspects of 
your academy experience are encouraged. 

• Each senior will put in a minimum of 100 hours on her/his project. 

• Approach your topic from multiple angles. 

All interested academy seniors are invited to participate as part of the Senior Projects 

Team as we meet together to develop Senior Project Guidelines and Criteria and to 

build in support and resources for the extraordinary Senior Projects which will result. 



OAKLAND HEALTH & BIOSCIENCE ACADEMY 

R PERFORMANCE ‘FINAL’ ACROSS 
TRE DISCIPLINES 

(adapted from idea by M. Nickle, Springdale, Arkansas) 

During this year in the Academy, we have spent much of our time 
looking at health care delivery systems, especially in America. Reflect on 
the work you have done to increase your knowledge of health care delivery 
systems— i.e., the Sim Clinic Project, the history of health care, essays 
and articles related to health care delivery issues, speakers, work on 
Healthworks Task Forces, films, research, field experiences, field trips, 
knowledge gained from your mentor, references to what you have 
read/seen in the news, etc. Discuss health care delivery systems. What 
have you learned? What is important about what you have learned? Based 
on what you have learned, what are your recommendations for the best 
possible health care delivery system that America could decide on as 
a major part of the health care reform effort? Why is your proposal 

‘best?’ What are its strengths? What are the barriers to overcome? 

What are the solutions? 

PROCEDURE: DAY ONE OF THE PERFORMANCE EXAM: You will be 

given four Academy periods in which to brainstorm, develop an outline, 
write a rough draft, and write a final copy in standard composition form. 
You may use a computer or you may write your essay long hand. You will 
be evaluated not only on how well you assimilate the material but also on 
how well you reflect the “student as worker” metaphor and how 
responsibly you act/use your time during the “testing” period. You may 
use any available resources. 

NOTE: Write your name on the cover sheet of your completed essay but 
please do not write your name on each sheet. (Each student paper will be 
given a number and this will help to facilitate the evaluation of 
‘anonymous papers’ on Day Two. Please attach and turn in all your work: 
brainstorm, outline, rough draft (if appropriate, in that you might revise 
on the computer) & final copy. Your final copy should be directly under 
the cover sheet with the other work following. 



DAY TWO OF THE EXAM: You will assemble in ‘villages’ of three, 
evaluate anonymous papers according to a set of criteria, and come 
to a consensus about a grade. Each paper will be evaluated by at least 
two groups and two instructors. Again, a part of your overall semester 
evaluation will have to do with how responsibly you act/use your time 
and how well you demonstrate the ‘student as worker’ metaphor. 



Postsecondary Articulation 
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Merritt College Program of Radiologic Technology 

Contrast Media Studies/Advanced Radiographic Procedures 
Individual Project Assignment 

Instructor: Jennifer Yates, B.S., R.T.(R) 



Objective 

The objective of this assignment it to look at a particular advanced level 
diagnostic or therapeutic procedure from a number of different angles that you may not 
have considered before. You will be exploring the procedure from the patient's point of 
view, the technologist’s point of view, the radiologist's point of view, and the department 
manager's point of view. In situations where applicable, you may be asked to look at the 
roles of other health care team members. You will also be exploring the effects of 
"outside forces" (such as patient's ability to pay, availability of on-site high-tech 
modalities, etc.), on individual patients’ access to health care. 

General Instructions 



•For the exam that you choose, you must be physically present during the 
procedure that you will present in class. 

•You are responsible for copying films that you will use for the presentation 
(for exams with large numbers of films, for example a CT, MRI, or Angio procedures: 
have the technologist help you choose about 5 that best demonstrate the body part and 
pathology). 

•For the most part, your presentation will be oral only. You do not need to write 
up a formal written report. Hand in your films and notes that you use for your 
presentation. You will be graded on the completeness of your presentation (whether or 
not you cover all items on the "All Aspects" Exploration, and Procedure Objectives), and 
the quality of your visuals (films, transparencies, samples of supplies, etc.). I will 
make transparencies for you if you give me the paper copy at least 1 week before your 
presentation. 

•When you do your presentation in class, first go over the Case and Radiograph 
Presentation, then cover the "All Aspects" Exploration part of the project. 

•Be prepared to do your presentation on the day we cover that section of the 
anatomy in class. If you are not sure when that is SEE ME. Projects not ready for 
presentation must be handed in in written form at the next class session and will 
automatically receive a 20 point grade deduction. For each subsequent day late, another 
10 points will be deducted from the project grade. 



Contrast Media Studies/Advanced Radiographic Procedures 
Individual Project Assignment 

Case and Radiograph Presentation, Interventional Procedures (Fluoro or 

Angio) 

Your oral presentation should include all of the following: 

A. Procedure Knowledge 

1 . For this patient: 

Patient's previous history 

Reason for procedure/type of pathology 

What diagnostic exam was used to identify pathology? 

2. Explain procedure 

3. Identify imaging system used 

4. Positions/views taken for this procedure 

5. Materials for set up (include type of sterile tray, etc) 

6. Identify type(s) of contrast used (if applicable), and why this type was 

chosen by the radiologist. yK 

7. If catheters, guidewires, accessories are used, relate the 

catheter tip configuration used (bring examples if possible) 

8. Identify premedications for pt., if any. 

9. Identify additional meds given to pt. during procedure if 

any. 

10. What was the outcome of this procedure? 



B. Radiograph Presentation 

.» QrwQn l ; « P [J S ? nt Ra J°9raphs, P° int out pathology and any instruments used for the 
intervention that may be visible on the radiographs. 

2. If possible, present a set of post-procedure radiographs demonstrating the 
success or failure of the interventional portion of the exam. 



For Vascular and Non-Vascular Interventional Procedures performed in Angio or under 
fluoroscopy. 



Contrast Media Studies/Advanced Radiographic Procedures 
Individual Project Assignment 



All Aspects Exploration 

1. What "high tech" equipment is necessary for this procedure? List 
anything you would not use for a routine procedure in the radiology 
department. Include patient monitoring equipment that may be 
necessary. 

2. What is the purchase price and year of purchase for the 
imaging system or the most important piece of equipment you listed 
(choose the one most important for completion of the procedure; for 
example, the actual MRI scanning unit, the Angio Suite including 
digital recording unit and tube, table, etc.)? 

3. How much time does the entire procedure take, from initial set- 
up and pre-procedural patient care to clean-up, post-procedural 
patient care, and making "hard copies" of the exam? 

4. List the health care team members utilized by your hospital for 
this procedure. Explain the role of each person on the team (for 
example, for an Angio procedure a hospital may utilize: 2 
technologists, responsible for imaging and setting contrast 
injection sequences, and assisting the physician with the catheters, 
guide wires and accessories; a dept, nurse responsible for 
monitoring the patient, giving medications, and post procedural care; 
the radiologist responsible for the invasive portion of the 
procedure). 

5. What is the cost of this procedure to the patient (do not include 
radiologist reading fee. Since it is billed separately by the 
radiologist, not the hospital, you probably won't be able to find this 
out anyway)? 

6. What additional tests, exams or procedures were ordered on this 
patient to assist in treatment or diagnosis? 

7. What procedures, tests, or exams are available that yield similar 
information or results to the one you chose for your presentation? 
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8. How does the procedure performed compare in cost to other 
exams, tests or procedures that would yield similar information or 
results? 

9. How does the procedure performed compare in patient 
radiation dose to other exams, tests or procedures that would 
yield similar information or results? 

10. How does the procedure performed compare in patient 
discomfort level to other exams, tests or procedures that would 
yield similar information or results? 

11. How does the procedure performed compare in general risk to 
the patient to other exams, tests or procedures that would yield 
similar information or results? 

12. How does the procedure performed compare in risk to health 
care personnel (from a universal precautions standpoint) to 
other exams, tests or procedures that would yield similar 
information or results? 

13. If possible, from looking at patient's chart or x-ray request, 
attempt to discover how the patient will pay his/her bill? Do they 
have health insurance, medical, are they self pay? Discuss the 
impact that method of payment may have had on the particular 
procedure/s ordered on this patient. 



Partners in Tech Prep 




Oakland Technical 
High School 
Health Academy 

+ 

Merritt College 
Radiologic Technology 
Program 

Radiology Apprenticeship 
Log Book 



Diagnostic Imaging Apprenticeship Log 



Student Name; 

Period of Apprenticeship from to 

(date) (date) 

Hospital: 

Name of Supervising Radiologic Technologist: 

Name of Oakland Technical High School Teacher sponsoring 
apprenticeship: 



o 
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Merritt College Program of Radiologic Technology 
4/26/94 (Draft #6) 




Medical Imaging Apprenticeship Project Agreement 

In March of 1993, a Memorandum of Understanding was signed by 
W. Darrell Ovid, Principal of Oakland Technical High School; Pete Mesa, 
Superintendent of Oakland Unified School District; Lincoln Hall, then 
acting President of Merritt College; and Robert J. Scanned, Chancellor of 
Peralta Community College District. The memorandum represents a 
confirmation of the agreement between Merritt College and the Health 
Academy at Oakland Technical High School, to develop a Tech Prep program 
in radiologic technology. 

As part of the 1991 Carl Perkins Act, Tech Prep involves 
articulation from a secondary to a post-secondary vocational education 
program. It includes the integration of academic and vocational education 
and is developed in partnership between secondary and postsecondary 
institutions and industry. 

The articulation model used for the basis of this agreement is a 
Time Shortened model. Using this model, the prerequisite courses 
required for entry into the Merritt College Program of Radiologic 
Technology can be completed by students attending Oakland Technical High 
School Health Academy. Three of the four prerequisite courses, including 
Health Academy Physiology, English Composition and Reading (Senior 
English), and Elementary Algebra are taught on site at the high school. 
These courses have been evaluated and accepted for equivalency to Merritt 
College Bio 24, Eng 51 A, and Math 201, respectively. The fourth 
prerequisite, Survey of Radiologic Technology, taught at Merritt College 
only, is available to Health Academy students in Spring Semester of their 
Senior year (second section, 2nd nine weeks of course offering only). This 
articulation agreement allows Health Academy students to complete 
prerequisites in a shorter period of time than is usually required. 

Since the Merritt College Progam of Radiologic Technology is an 
impacted program (many more applicants per year than allowable class 
size), acceptance into the program is competitive and involves a point 
ranking system based on prerequisite grades and Associate Degree 
requirements completed before entry. There is no guarantee of acceptance 
into the program simply by completing the prerequisites and the 
apprenticeship. 



o 



' 

Th© Health Science Dean and Radiologic Technology faculty at 
Merritt College have approved, as part of the Articulation Agreement 
between Oakland Technical High School Health Academy and the Merritt 
College Program of Radiologic Technology, the opportunity for Health 
Academy students to gain 3 Program Ranking points (utilized in selection 
process for entry into the program) by participating in an apprenticesphip 
program related to radiologic technology. To gain these points, the 
following requirements must be met: 

1) Completion of a minimum of 40 hours apprenticeship experience 
in a hospital radiology department. 

2) Successful completion of specific skills (requiring direct 
supervision), as outlined in the Apprenticeship Log. Completion must be 
documented by a Certified Radiologic Technologist in the hospital 
radiology department. 

3) A presentation of a Case Study for student's classmates. 
Presentation will consist of radiographs and information gathered at the 
worksite about a particular patient (see last page of log for specific 
format). The format at the end of the log should be followed with all 
questions answered. The presentation may be given at the hospital site or 
the school classroom, but must be documented by the supervising 
Radiologic Technologist, or an Oakland Technical High School Health 
Academy teacher. 
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|Work Habits/Communications 




1. Adheres to punctuality/attendance standards of Radiology Department 
(calls in before start of shift if ill, adheres to schedule). 




2. Answers phone in a courteous, professional manner. Gives correct 
information to caller or transfers call to appropriate personnel/department. 




1 3. Takes complete, legible phone messages, gives to appropriate person. 




4. Follows directions given by physicians, a supervising technologists, and 
other hospital personnel. 




5. Asks questions, requests information at appropriate time (out of earshot of 
patients, when department workload allows). 




6. Practices active listening to enable understanding of information or 
directions. 
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| Patient Care/Interaction 




1. Observe patient confidentiality by not discussing personal information 
about a patient with anyone not directly involved in their care. 




1 2. Responds to patients in a respectful, caring manner. 




3. Identify patient by calling out full name, verifying by checking ID 
bracelet. 




4. Follow Universal Precautions procedures and policies during all patient 
contacts and radiographic procedures set-up and clean-up. 




5. Escort ambulatory patients between the waiting room, dressing rooms, and 
the examination rooms. 




6. Transport patients by wheelchair or gurney from patient holding area to 
examination rooms. 




7. Assist patient onto or off of table(s), stool or bed while avoiding patient or 
personal injury. 




8. Demonstrate proper body mechanics and/or use of mechanical transfer 
devices. 




9. Prior to start of x-ray examination, place lead aprons or shields over 
gonad area of patients in pre-childbearing or childbearing age. 




10. Instruct and assist patients with dressing gowns and removal of 
radiopaque objects from the body area to be x-rayed. 
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Comments 






















1 Patient Care/Interaction 


11. Demonstrate the ability to obtain: Blood Pressure, Temperature, Pulse, 
Respirations, and correctly record the results of at least 3 patients. 




12. Obtain patient’s permission and observe at least one each of the following 
exams: 


Chest X-ray 


Barium Enema 


| Upper Gl 


CL 

> 


| Extremity (Ankle, Foot, Toe, Hand, Wrist, etc.) 




13. Display the ability to deal with people and difficult situations without 
inflamming; the ability to say and do the appropriate thinqs with diplomacy. 
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[Record Keeping/Equipment 




[ 1. Deliver paperwork to and from the front desk. 




2. Locate storage area and assist in the stocking of the x-ray examination 
rooms with linens and supplies on an "as needed” basis. 




1 3. Identify the following sizes of x-ray film cassettes: 


[ 14 x 17 


1 11 x 14 


1 7 x 17 (if department uses these) 
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1 4. Under sterile/medical aseptic conditions, prepare contrast media for: 


| 1 . an Upper Gl exam (Barium Sulfate) 


| 2. a Barium Enema exam (Barium Sulfate) 


f 3. Intravenous Pyelogram (Iodine) 




5. Change linens, clean, wash, disinfect an/or sterilize facilities and 
equipment (e.g. cassettes, tabletops). 




6. Dispose of contaminated items (observing Universal Precautions) in 
.preparation for the next examination. 




7. Locate and retrieve previous patient radiographs; combine radiographic 
requisition and radiographs for interpretation and filing. 
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Case Study-Oral Presentation 
Instructions: 

Present to your classmates a case history of a patient whose exam you observed during your apprenticeship Be sure to 
remove all personal information such as patient's name and birth date, physicians' names, and hospital name from 
radiographs and reports. 

Include in your case study: 

Mammograp1i 9 y)° StiC examination(s) P erformed on patient (X-ray, Ultrasound, M.R.I., Angiography, 

2. Patient's history: what, where, when? Why are they having this exam? What kinds of 

symptoms, complaints, do they have? Where is their pain located? What is the age and sex of 
patient. 



I 

I 
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3. Explain the x-ray procedure, including any equipment, contrast media used. 

4. Who perfomed the examination? 

. . 5 - What other support staff were involved with the examination (i.e. receptionist, transporter, 

darkroom tech, clerk, transcription ist)? y 



6 Present copies of the radiographs from the exams (or use teaching files of similar films) 
Point out anatomy and any pathology demonstrated on the film (fractures, etc.). 



I 
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7. Discuss the findings of the exam. Summarize the radiologist's interpretation, 
examinations™^ eaCh ° f thS following question regarding this patient's case history and 

a. Discuss possible outcomes for this patient. 



I 
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b. Might they be scheduled for surgery to correct the problem? 

c. Is there a medication they may need to take? 

d. What other tests might be ordered on this patient to give 
the physician more information for a diagnosis and treatment? 

e. How did radiography influence to outcome of this case; and 
how might radiography be used in the future for this patient? 



! certify that this student satisfactorily completed the Case Study and Radiograph Presentation at: : 



Signature of supervisor or teacher 
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UNIVERSAL PRECAUTIONS FOR HEALTH WQRKFRS TO IISF IN 
THE CARE OF ALL PATIENTS 

For many years, "Isolation" has been viewed as the cornerstone to a program of 
infection prevention and control. This concept is an outgrowth of early practices of 
placing people with selected diagnosed diseases in quarantine. 

In modern health care settings, it is more reliable to provide a high level of 
infection control precautions for all patients, regardless of whether or not an infection 
has been diagnosed. 

The reason that "UNIVERSAL PRECAUTIONS" should be used with all patients, is 

that: 

1. Isolation procdedures often were not initiated until a diagnosis of a suspected 
infectious disease is proved. The causative agent was present in the body site or 
substance before the diagnosis was established, and transmission had often occurred 
before isolation was begun. 

2. Infectious diseases occur in a variety of forms, ranging from the inapparent, 
unrecognized infection to a moderate or severe illness. Inapparent infection may not be 
recognized, yet be communicable to other people. 

3. Isolation focuses on special techniques for only those body substances identified 
as containing the infective agent. Other substances are handled without the awareness 
that they also may be colonized with the same microorganism. For example, a person 
may be isolated for a wound infection, and the same organism may be present in his 
sputum, and be spread to others by that route. 

4. The majority of people receiving health care, do not require strict Isolation 
procedures, and personnel feel a false sense of security when caring for these people, 
and may become careless in carrying out procedures designed to prevent the spread of 
infectious agents between people. 
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UNIVERSAL PRECAUTI0NS:(BASIC GUIDLINES) 




1 . Handle the blood of all patients as potentially infectious. 

2. Wash hands before and after all patient and specimen 
contact. 

3. Wear gloves for potential contact with blood and body 
fluids. 

4. Wear gloves when splash with blood or body fluids is 
anticipated. 

5. Wear mask for TB and other respiratory organisms. 

6. Wear protective eyewear and mask if splattered with 
blood or body fluids. 

7. Place used syringes immediately in nearby impermeable 
container, do NOT recap or manipulate needle in any way. 

8. Treat all linen as soiled and infectious. 

9. Process all laboratory specimens as potentially 
infectious. 

10. Place resuscitation equipment where respiratory 
arrest is predicable. 

Before a student will be assigned to a patient with a known communicable disease, the 

student will be required to have had prior experience supervised by their clinical 

supervisor /college instructor with Universal Precautions. 



I have read the above Universal Precautions Guidelines and agree to follow these 10 
precautions during my apprenticeship in the radiology department. 

Student Signature: 

Date: 
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For these reasons, it is now advised that a consistent approach be used to handle 
body substances from all people, to prevent the transmission of infectious agents. This 
approach is call "UNIVERSAL PRECAUTIONS". 

An outline of these precautions, as designed by the Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC), are as follows: (It is expected that you will read these, understand them, and 
implement them in all patient care areas.) 

Generally speaking, Merritt College School of Radiologic Technology will follow 
the accepted standards of care of affiliated institutions with regards to Universal 
Precautions. Therefore, radiologic technology students must use precautions with blood 
and body fluids from all patients to protect themselves from exposure to HIV and other 
communicable diseases. These precautions also protect against other infectious 
organisms. 
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Rindge School of Technical Arts 
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1 1th + 12th GRADE SHOPS AND TECHNICAL AREAS 
AND WORK-BASED LEARNING 



1 0TH GRADE PATHWAYS PROGRAM 
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9TH GRADE CITYWORKS PROGRAM 



CitvLife 
English 
World History 




CitvWorks 1 

1. Hands & Minds 1 

2. Exploratory :] 

3. Comm. Dev. j 




CitvSvstems 

Math/Science 
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Vocational Integration with Academics 






PORTFOLIOS AT RSTA 



WHAT IS A PORTFOLIO? 

It is a collection of your work that tells the story of your 
growth as a learner. It shows what you know and can do. 

WILATS THE POINT OF KEEPING A PORTFOLIO? 

FOR YOU 1. To keep track of what you are learning 

Z To think about what interests you, what you have 
accomplished, and what else you need or want to leam. 

FOR OTHERS .1. To show colleges and employers the quality of your 

thinking and the range of things you know how to do. 
Z To use as the basis for writing college admissions 
essays, job letters, and applications. 

HOW PORTFOLIOS WORK AT RSTA: 

• You will design and construct a portfolio holder in Qty Works. 

• During the last week of each quarter, you will have time in each of your 
classes to organize your work folders and write about what you learned. 

(Quarters end Nov. 9, Jan. 26, April 4, June 18) 

• At the end of each quarter, you will combine all of your work folders into 
the City Works portfolio holder, which will be stored in the City Works 
room and will be accessible to all of your RSTA teachers. 

• Beginning in third quarter, you will start to make selections from all of 
your work folders for your Final Ninth Grade Portfolio. You will select 
work that says something about, or sheds some light on how you think 
about the following four areas: 

The Natural/ Physical World 
The Social/ Cultural World 
Language and Communication 
The Working World 

• Near the end of the school year, you will each discuss your Final Portfolio 
with a panel, including one or two of your ninth grade teachers, as well as 
at least one outside reader. 
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The Tenth Grade in 1993: 
Industries and Humanities 
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Course Outline: Industries, 1993-94 

I. Introduction/Overview (Week 1 ) 

A. Overview 

Introduction 

Competencies for Work and Life 
Competencies Questionnaire 
Competencies Checklist 
Design Brief (To be developed by each teacher) 

B. Getting an Idea for a Business 

Creating a New Product (A different Spoon) 

Finding Business Opportunities at CRLS 
Trash to Treasure (in conjunction with Humanities) 



II. Tools, Technologies and Materials (Weeks 2-3) 

A. Resource Assessment 

Getting Started 

Planning Sheet (Resources We Have and We Need) 

B. Health and Safety 

Health and Safety Features in RSTA 
Workplace H azar ds 
Health and Safety Audit 

C. Tools and Technologies 

Hands on activities in the shop 



III. Research and Planning (Weeks 4-5) 

A. Assessment of Business Environment 

What can you buy at CRLS? 

CRLS as a Business Environment 
Survey of Businesses at CRLS 

B. Needs Assessment 

Groups at CRLS 
Knowing What People Need 



O 



C. Learning from Competitors 

Yellow Pages 

Interviewing Within Your Industry 
Field Trip 

D. Profiling the Customer 

Y outh in the Economy 
I Buy Therefore I Am (REAL) 
Paper Dolls (REAL) 



IV. Starting-Up the Business (Week 6) 

A. Testing the Product or Service 

Prototypes 
Sneak Previews 

B. Organizing the Business 

Operating Plan 
Job Descriptions 
Interviews 

Keeping Track of Orders 

C. Marketing Strategy 

Wanna Hear About My Business (REAL) 
Marketing Plan (NIFTE) 

Selling an Image 

Test Marketing Plan (REAL) 

One-minute sales pitch (NIFTE) 

Who Said That? (Ads) 

D. Running the Numbers 

Breakeven Analysis (REAL) 



V. Operating the Enterprise (Weeks 7-8) 



VI. Evaluating the Enterprise (Week 9) 



Pathways: The Evolution and 
New Plan for 1994 and Beyond 



The Vocational Integration with Academics Project (VIA) 

The Vocational Integration with Academics Project (VIA) of the Cambridge Public Schools is 
one of eleven programs nationally to receive a grant from the U.S. Department of Education to 
develop new ways to integrate academic and vocational learning. The information below describes 
how CRLS teachers can become involved in the VIA Project: 

Career Paths 

Over a four-year period (Spring 1994-Winter 1998), the VIA Project will create four new, 
career paths for CRLS juniors and seniors: Health and Human Services; Arts and 
Communications; Industrial Technologies and Engineering and Business and Entrepreneurship. 
Within each of these broad paths, students will enroll in coherent sequences of courses that 
combine the best practices and content of academic and vocational education. The career paths will 
also offer students opportunities to enter internships and apprenticeships through which they can 
reinforce and extend their classroom learning and contribute to the revitalization of their 
community. As a result of participating in the career paths created by VIA, students will be better 
prepared for future reaming and work. 

Design Teams of Teachers 

For each path, VIA will establish a multidisciplinary team comprised of a team leader and 
faculty members drawn from academic and vocational departments at CRLS. It is the job of each 
design team to develop a series of innovative curricular projects that integrate learning across the 
academic and vocational courses clustered within the career path and that relate the learning to the 
needs and resources of Cambridge. Team members will pilot these projects in their existing classes 
and then use the projects as the basis for new curricular modules and courses. 

To enable the design teams to meet regularly and to enable design team members to create 
finished products, the VIA grant provides for release days and offers stipends for after-school and 
summer work. The following team leaders will oversee the process of establishing design teams: 
Albert Newton (Arts & Communications), Martha Bedrosian and Holly Lee (Health & Human 
Services), Tom Hsu (Industrial Technologies & Engineering) and Jim Delena (Business & 
Entrepreneurship). 



For more information about VIA, contact (349-6717). 



Rindge School of Technical Arts, r dlnVVdyS: School to Work- Career Exploration Program 
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PATHWAYS 



L Pro gram P u rp o s e / Mission: 

The Pathways Program engages students in a process of discovering their 
career interests and inventing their futures. Participating in a rich 
combination of classroom and workplace experiences, students develop the 
knowledge and skills necessary to pursue their interests. 

IL Stat e m ent of Need: 

Because so many teenagers hold part-time or summer jobs, many adults 
make the erroneous assumption that young people are well-informed about 
work. Unfortunately, this is not so. Cambridge teenagers, like most urban 
youth, are generally segregated into youth jobs. And, like their peers in other 
cities, they live among adults many of whom are underemployed or 
unemployed. Urban teenagers have few if any opportunities to learn about 
work, to see its relation to schooling or to leam about the kinds of skills that 
various careers require. As a consequence, they become unrealistic about 
their futures— some become discouraged about ever holding a decent job; 
others aspire to occupations their academic records cannot support. 

Urban teenagers do not see school as providing paths to anywhere they want 
to or can go. In their eyes, school is a series of meaningless rituals and 
contrived exercises. Seeing no meaning in what they are being asked to do, 
they put little effort into their school-work and enter a downward spiral, 
investing less and less and hence failing to develop to their fullest potential. 

UL Grads: 

The Pathways Program has been designed to address the needs of urban youth 
for more work-centered, and hence more motivating learning experiences. 
Pathways is about helping students feel purposeful and powerful. By offering 
an experiential curriculum through which each student explores the world of 
work and expresses his/her own talents, Pathways enables students to carve 
their own path and to discover meaning in their learning. 

The five main goals of Pathways are to: 

• Give meaning and focus to classroom learning by connecting it to 
workplace experiences. 

• Develop students' understanding of the connection between schooling and 
work. 

• Bring employers into direct contact with today's schools, giving them 
important insight into tomorrow's workforce. 

• Promote understanding between students and employers -of diverse ethnic 
and economic backgrounds. 

• Benefit the future economy by contributing to the professional 
development of today’s students. 



m. P ro gram Ac ti vi ti es: 

Pathways offers students two distinct but complementary methods of 
learning: school experiences in which students develop and use academic 
skills to carry out classroom projects that simulate career demands; and job 
shadows, in which individual students carry out research on particular 
careers and then shadow individuals in those careers in the Boston area. 

The program is divided into four curricular units or pathways: Business & 
Entrepreneurship, Industrial Technology & Engineering, Health & Human 
Services, and Arts & Communications. Within each of these specific 
pathways, classroom lesson plans combine with workplace visits to provide 
students with a context and relevance for their learning. 

Pathways is bold and intensive in its approach. It commits to placing students 
in stimulating workplace environments, such as an emergency room at the 
Brigham and Women's Hospital, the cockpit of a US Air DC-10, and the 
trading floor of the Boston Stock Exchange. 

These out-of-school experiences are complemented by project-based work 
which takes place in the classroom. For example, students visiting Smith 
Barney did a study of the interrelationship among stocks, bonds and interest 
rates which they presented to their classmates, while students shadowing a 
Cambridge Police Officer enacted a mock trial requiring them to speak 
publicly, wrestle with their concepts of guilt and innocence, and apply 
principles of law. 

The Pathways Program: 

• Rotates students through workplace experiences (job shadows) that give 
meaning and focus to their classroom learning. 

• Teaches students how to obtain reliable and relevant career information. 

• Connects students with adults who can help them learn about work, its 
relation to schooling, and the skills different careers require. 

• Engages students in classroom projects that call upon them to relate 
academic skills to demands of the workplace. 

• Involves students in reflecting on the value and meaning of work in their 
lives. 



Pathways Program, Rindge School of Technical Arts: 
Elements of Job Shadowing 

L Pre parati on 

1) Research the industry 

- Telephone: calls to request information and materials 

- Library: e.g. Review of Government Documents, journals 

- Career Resource Center 

2) Research the specific company or organization 

3) Generate questions to ask at the shadow 

4) Create a transportation plan 

5) Confirm the appointment with the contact person 

6) Bring in parental permission slip 
Redact 

Pre-Shadow Report, including information on the industry and 
the site, questions to ask, and the transportation plan 

H JOB SHADOW 

IIL Rnflprt inn/ Writing/ Resenting 

7) Write impressions of the job shadow experience 

8) Write up the interview^) conducted at the site 

9) Analyze / synthesize information (gathered before and during) 

10) Write a thank you note to the contact person 

Redacts; 

Final Report on the shadow 
Oral presentation to the class 



Rindge School of Technical Arts, VIA Project, 1995 
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Pathways Course 



P athways 

B usiness and Entrepreneurship P roject: 
Running a Glass B usiness 



Activities include: 

The Cookie Company: A crash course in design, manufacturing, and pricing 
goods - u 

Groups of students design ways to decorate cookies provided by the 
teacher, using available resources (materials and time). Students 
calculate the costs of manufacturing their designs and determine a 
selling price. Cookie designs are judged by a culinary arts teacher. 

What Have We Got To Offer? Assessing resources available to the class for 
running a business 

Students list materials and tools, time, space and locations, skills and 
talents, and help and support from other students, adults, and 
organizations that will be available to them. They use these lists to 
brainstorm possible goods and services the class might sell. 

(Reading: The Home-Based Entrepreneur, "Resource Guide " dd 103- 
106 and 119-120) 

Give the People What They Want: Assessing the needs of the market 

Students brainstorm goods and services that people in the school 
community might need. Using a sample marketing survey as a guide, 
groups of students develop needs surveys for teachers, students, and 
administrators & staff. They conduct the surveys and tabulate the 
results. 

(Software: Pagemaker) 

(Reading: The Home-Based Entrepreneur, "The Use of 
Questionnaires," pp 83-84) 

Who Are We Up Against? Identifying potential competitors in the market 

Students conduct research to determine what other businesses are 
already operating within the school community, such as vendors of 
class rings; yearbooks; snacks, food, and drinks; and school T-shirts, 
mugs, pennants, and stickers. Methods of research include 
interviewing administrators and student-government representatives, 
reviewing advertisements in back issues of school papers, etc. 
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Pathways Course 



(Reading: The Home-Based Entrepreneur, "Evaluating the 
Competition," pp 84-85) 

What Are We Selling? Choosing a product and a company name 

Using the results of the marketing surveys and the lists of resources 
and competitors, each group chooses one product or service the class 
could sell. The group prepares a proposal * 

(Reading. The Home-Based Entrepreneur, "Choosing a Business 
Name," pp 25-27) 

Making Our Product Stand Out 
*Pen 

(Software: any paint program-ask Bini for recommendations) 

Cost Analysis 

(Software: Excel or ClarisWorks Spreadsheet) 

(Reading: The Home-Based Entrepreneur, "Business Viability: 
Costing/ Pricing Your Product or Service," pp 87-94) 

Manufacturing 



Promo 



(Software: Pagemaker; art programs-ask Bini for recommendations) 

(Reading: The Home-Based Entrepreneur, "Promoting and Advertising 
a Home-Based Business," pp 95-100) 

Keeping Track: Developing and maintaining a record-keeping system 

After studying several types of record-keeping systems, the class sets up 

its own system and determines how, when, and by whom records will 
be updated. 

(Software: Excel or ClarisWorks Spreadsheet) 

(Reading: ***, "***/' pp **_**) 



Sales 
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Pathways Course 



How's It Going? What Should We Change? Making mid-course corrections 

Groups of students review costs and income and compare them to 
their earlier predictions. Each group presents to the class an analysis of 
the health of the company and a proposal of changes to make (if any). 
The class develops an action plan to improve or maintain the success 
of the business. 

Reflections,, Ratings, and Recommendations Summarizing and analyzing the 
business experience 

Individual students present the highlights of the class business 
experience. They rate the business on several scales, and they 
recommend changes and enhancements in the program for next year’s 
class. 
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Name Pathways 

Date Job-Shadow Reports 

First Quarter 

Pathways students' Job-Shadow Reports in the first quarter should be at least 
two pages long, typed and double spaced. They should include the following: 

• When did you go on your job shadow? 

• What is the name of the company? 

• Where is the company? 

• What product or service does the company sell, and who are their 
customers? 

• What is the name of the person you shadowed, and what does that person 
do? 

• What skills and training are required for that person's position? 

• What is the hierarchy in this company? Is it broken into departments? 
Who supervises whom? 

• How is the company financed? Is it privately owned? Is it public (with 
stockholders)? 

• What is the history of the company? 

• What job opportunities exist in this company? 

• What did you learn from this job-shadow experience? 

• What are your recommendations - what should stay the same about this 
job-shadow, and what should be different next year? 

You may also include any other interesting information about the job 
shadow. 

Each quarter's report will increase in length and focus on different aspects of 
the industry. 
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Name 

Date 



P athways 

J ob-Shadow Reports 
Second Quarter 



Pathways students' Job-Shadow Reports in the second quarter should be at 
least three pages long, typed and double spaced. They should include the 
following: 

• When did you go on your job shadow? 

• What is the name of the company, and where is the company? 

• What product or service does the company sell, and who are their 
customers? 

• What is the name of the person you shadowed, and what does that person 

do? r 

• What skills and training are required for that person's position? 

• What are the company's short-term goals, and how do thev plan to reach 
their goals? 

• What are the company's long-term goals, and how do they plan to reach 
their goals? 

• What are the labor issues in this company? Are there unions? Do 
employees have contracts? What benefits do employees get? 

• What is the history of the company? 

• What job opportunities exist in this company? 

• What did you learn from this job-shadow experience? 

• What are your recommendations - what should stay the same about this 
job-shadow, and what should be different next year? 

You may also include any other interesting information about the job 
shadow, such as management and finance information. 

Each quarter's report will increase in length and focus on different aspects of 
the industry. r 
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Pathways Course 



Name P athways 

Job-Shadow Reports 

Third Quarter 

Pathways students' Job-Shadow Reports in the third quarter should be at least 

four pages long, typed and double spaced. They should include the following: 

• When did you go on your job shadow? 

• What is the name of the company, and where is the company? 

• What product or service does the company sell, and who are their 
customers? 

• What is the name of the person you shadowed, and what does that person 
do? 

• What kinds of technology does this company use? 

• What technical and productions skills do workers need in this company? 

• What training is required for workers in this company? What science, 
math, and technology courses do people in this company need to have 
taken? (Examples: electronics, chemistry, math, precise measurements, 
biology, genetics, etc.) 

• What is the history of the company? 

• What job opportunities exist in this company? 

• What did you learn from this job-shadow experience? 

• What are your recommendations - what should stay the same about this 
job-shadow, and what should be different next year? 

You may also include any other interesting information about the job 

shadow, such as management, finance, planning, and labor information. 

Each quarter's report will increase in length and focus on different aspects of 

the industry. 
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Pathways Course 



Name, 

Date 



P athways 

Job-Shadow Reports 
Fourth Quarter 



Pathways students' Job-Shadow Reports in the fourth quarter should be at 
least five pages long, typed and double spaced. They should include the 
following: 

• When did you go on your job shadow? 

• What is the name of the company, and where is the company? 

• What product or service does the company sell or provide, and who are 
their customers? 

• What is the name of the person you shadowed, and what does that person 

do? r 

• What skills and training are required for that person's position? 

• How does the company fit into the community? What does it get from 
the community, and what does it give back? 

• What steps does the company take to preserve people's health and safety? 

• What is the history of the company? 

• What job opportunities exist in this company? 

• What did you learn from this job-shadow experience? 

• What are your recommendations - what should stay the same about this 
job-shadow, and what should be different next year? 

You may also include any other interesting information about the job 
shadow, such as management, finance, planning, labor, and technical and 
production information. 
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Name 




Date 



Assessing Class 
Resources 



In order to start a class business, you must be realistic about what you can 
accomplish. For example, no Pathways class will be able to sell virtual-reality 
systems, even if there were a big market for them at the school. So, in the 
spaces below, list resources your class has that it could use in designing, 
producing, promoting, and selling a product or service. 

1. materials and tools 



2. time (Ask your teacher how much time will be available in class and 
outside of class) 



3. space/ location 



4. skills and talents (examples: drawing ability, speaking ability, clear 

writing, building with wood, creativity & imagination, ability to persuade 
and sell, fashion sense, acting /singing /dancing, etc) 



5. help and support from others (teachers, parents, administrators, friends, 
volunteers, job-shadow hosts, etc.) 



Now, compare your list with your classmates' lists. Brainstorm products and 
services that you could provide using these resources. Write the ideas on the 
back of this page. 
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P athways 
Assessing N eeds 



The next step in starting a class business is to identify the people in your 
market and their needs. You will be selling your products and services to the 
school community. The people in this community are teachers, students, 
administrators, and staff members. 



1. Below, brainstorm needs you think each category of people have. 



Teachers' 

Needs 


Students' 

Needs 


Administrators / Staff 
Needs 









2. Now, divide into three groups to develop survey questionnaires, one for 
teachers, one for students, and one for administrators and staff members. In 
your group, share your list of needs with your classmates and make one big 
list. 



Name 

Date 




October 25, 1995 




Pathways Course 



3. Read about different types types of survey questions, thinking about what 
questions you should ask on your survey. In the space below, write out the 
main points about choosing types of survey questions. 



4. In your group, develop a questionnaire for your target market (teachers, 
students, or staff/ administrators). Design the survey so that you will be able 
to tell which products and services will sell and which will not. Include 
questions about the prices people would be willing to pay. 

Get your questionnaire approved by the teacher. 

5. Conduct the survey. Each person in the group is responsible for surveying 
ten people in the target market. 

6. Tabulate the results of the survey. (The teacher will help you figure out 

how to do this.) ° 

7. Present the results of your survey to the rest of the class. 
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Name 

Date 



P athways 

Choosing a Product 
and a Company Name 



1. Now that you have identified your resources and the needs of your market, 
decide as a class on one product or service that you will sell. Describe the 
product or service below. 



Congratulations! You're almost in business, but your company needs a name. 

2. Read about how to select a name for your company. Write out the main 
points from the reading that suggest how to select a good name. 



3. Divide into the same groups as before and brainstorm some names for the 
company. List them below. 
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Pathways Course 



4. Select the best name and, below, write why you think it is best. 



5. Share your name and reason with the class. Now, vote on the best name of 
all. Remember, the success of your business may depend on having an 
effective name. So, vote for the best name, not necessarily the one you 
invented. 

The name of your company is 

NOW you're in business! 
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Name 



P athway 



s 



Date 



P roduct D ifferentiation 



When a company designs a product, they need to think about how to make 
that product different from what's already on the market (its competitors). 

1. Bring one or two kinds of pens to class so that you can analyze what makes 
each of them unique. You may bring ordinary or unusual pens. 

2. Divide into groups and look at the pens you've brought. Think about why 
people would buy each particular pen. Describe the features of each pen. 

Pen A 



Pen B 



Pen C 



Pen D 



Pen E 



Pen F 



PenG 



PenH 



0 
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Name Pathways 

Date Cost Analysis 



In order to run a profitable business, you need to know your costs beforehand, 
in order to determine the selling price — the price you should charge for your 
product or service. First, do a cost analysis for an example business, and later 
you can analyze costs for your class business. 

1. Read the description of the business on the handout. List all the company's 
costs, below. 



TO BE FILLED IN: 

2. (Fixed vs variable costs) 

3. (Breakeven analysis) 

4. (Add profit & determine price) 



I 
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3. Which pen is best for someone who wants to buy: 

a. the least expensive pen? 

b. the longest-lasting pen? 

c. the pen that writes the smoothest? 

d. the best-looking pen? 

4. Are there other ways that these pens are unique? 

5. Design a new and improved pen. Sketch the pen below and describe its 
features. 



6. Promote your new pen to the class. Be creative! (Use the materials in class 
to make posters, commercials, packaging, etc.) 
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Name 

Date 



Pathways 
Silent Observation 



1. Choose a business you would like to study by observing silently. 

2. Ask permission of the manager, and schedule a time to observe. 

3. Visit the business and spend at least half an hour observing what goes on. 
Take notes on the following: 

Who works there? 

What skills are needed? 

What kind of equipment and other resources are there? 

What do you observe about the customers? 

What do you think it would be like to be in each role: 
worker and customer? 

4. Then go home and write at least one and one-half pages about your 
observations. 
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Career Pathways Internship Programs 

The Program 

'Ifu Interns fiip (Program has helped me a Cot in mating decisions about what to do with my 
U/e. This program has also given me a feel of what college will Be dkj. and I now know that I am 
ready for it. Senior Student 

Class of 1994 

The purpose of the Career Paths Internship programs is to offer students an 
opportunity to explore the world of work and to give new focus and meaning 
to their academic studies. Many of the students who have graduated from 
these internships believe that the experience helped better prepare them for 
college and future work roles. In the internships, students carry out 
important and interesting tasks while working with adult mentors. Students 
also attend an academic seminar in which they reflect on and extend their 
learning. There are high expectations in terms of attendance, interpersonal 
skills and productivity both at the workplace and in the seminar. 

The Work site 

"you ready learn a lot about yourself and ■what its Utf to worfiwith other people -as a team .* 

junior Student 

Class of 1994 

At the worksite you are matched with an adult supervisor who will give you 
specific tasks and projects, and who will support you throughout your work 
experience. Because it is important that the work experience relate to the 
academic seminar, both the supervisor and the seminar teacher work closely 
together. Depending upon which internship program you are in, worksite 
placements could include local hospitals, Cambridge elementary classrooms, 
K- 2, Harvard University Facilities Departments, 
and several Cambridge banks. 

The Seminar 

"The seminar is fun because we get to hear how things an going from each other and we get to 
wort, on projects. The program is not all fun and games. To be a success in the program, you 
have to be widlng to woHinady hand. Senior S tudent 

Class of 1994 

The seminar equips students with the writing, thinking, and teamwork skills 
necessary for success in the twenty - first century work environment. The 
interns are expected to keep a daily journal and record either observations 
from their work experience or specific assignments from the seminar teacher. 
Reading selections and projects based upon the specific internship are also 
part of the seminar. The seminar also provides an opportunity for the 
students to share and reflect upon worksite experiences and bring those 
observations into a more formal presentation. 
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The Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program 

The Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program is a unique 
educational partnership, designed to help junior and senior students 
consider a career in teaching and related fields which involve working with 
children. The program offers internships in Cambridge’s Public School’s 

College* 317 daSSr00mS While to an education seminar at Lesley 

field internship offers experience in working with children, including 
field observation, one-on-one work, small group work, and independent 

f™** 4 ? evdop J nent ' A t >T ical mornin g {or ^ intern might include assisting 
the teacher with group meeting, working with a small group of students on a 

math project, reading a multi-cultural story to the class and assisting students 
with their alphabet. Each intern works mainly in one classroom, but gains 
exposure to other classrooms and educational settings as well. 

The seminar at Lesley CoUege, co-taught by a Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
teacher and a Lesley College professor, includes observation exercises, team 
building, journal keeping, personal writing, selected readings, student 
projects, and visiting speakers who work in the field of education. Interns 
document their experience in the program by preparing projects and 
presentations about their work. ; 

Daily Schedule 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday - students attend the educational seminar 
held at Lesley College from 8:15 until 10:45. 

T^ wday and Thursday , students spend from 8:00 to 10:45 at their elementary 
site. (Some students may start before 8:15 depending on the starting time of 
their assigned elementary school.) 6 

Academic Credit 

btiems receive full credit for English, Social Studies, and Technical Studies 
j- he program offers 40 cr edits per year, as follows- 
English - 10 credits 
Social Studies - 10 credits 
Tech. Internship - 20 credits 



Harvard University Operations Program 
The Harvard University Operations Services is accepting 
approximately twelve high school students for internship positions 
for September of ’95. The University Operations Services is a group 
of various departments which provide essential services to Harvard' 
many schools such as the Law School, Business School, Education 
School etc. As a Harvard University intern you might be placed in 
one of the following departments: 

MIS Support Services : The intern has the opportunity to experience 
administrative functions and be a team member for a department that is 
involved with computer network and data base systems for the 

univcrsity»Sp6CiflC — duties include: database management, data entry, loading 

software, working the "Help Line" 

Transportation Services: Do you have experience working with cars or 
auto mechanics? Then this is the internship for you! The internship includes 
daily maintenance of all Harvard Shuttle and Harvard Security vehicles. 
Spec i fic — responsibilities — include changing oil filters, inventory management, 
troubleshooting maintenance problems and fueling vehicles. In addition, 

RSTA and Harvard are working together next year in the conversion of 
standard vehicles to electric power. This could be an exciting opportunity to 
learn about alternative methods of transportation. 

UOS Control Center: This unit is responsible for the dispatch of emergency 
repair calls within the University. The placement offers the student a real look 
at various communications systems. Specific res ponsibilities inrh.H,. . dispatch 
calls to plumbers, electricians.emergency response/notification to local fire 
and police groups. The student will also learn data base and data entry skills. 

Environmental Health and Safety Group: This placement offers a 
student an exciting and customer oriented placement that provides 
environmental and occupational health and safety expertise to the University 
community. Rc s po n s i b il iticfi — include: Using a variety of computer applications 
in order to support a complex, multi service organization. Student will also 
gain first hand experience with fire and safety compliance at the University. 

Building Operations and Maintenance: This placement will pair the 
student with a variety of members who perform daily maintenance on the 
University buildings. Experiences include HVAC, plumbing and locksmith 
services. 

Spec i fic — Responsibilities: cutting and delivery of keys, cleaning filters, 
lamping and meter readings. 

Administrative Services Group: This unit provides support to all of the 
Administrative Departments in University Operations. Prior work in a 
professional office setting helpful but not required. Candidates should have an 
interest in communication, organizational, basic computer skills. 
Respo n s i b ili t i es include; answering and screening calls, scheduling meetings, 
creating and maintaining files, organizing meeting space. 



Harvard Dining Services: Interested in learning all aspects of what is 
involved with running a real full service dining room? Learn how food is 
ordered, menus are planned, staff is hired, special events are scheduled and 
catered, purchase orders and requisitions are handled all in the fast paced 
world of food services._Specific Responsibilities include: Basic organizational 
skills, data entry for requisitions, ability to move through a number of food 
service stations. 



Academic Credit and Pay 
Academic Credit 40 Credits 

English 10 Credits 

Social Studies 10 credits 

Internship 20 credits 

Daily Schedule in 1994-1995(may change in '95-'96) 

8:00-9:00 Seminar 2 or 3 days per week 

8:00-9:00 Work site on alternate days 
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Financial Services Internship Program 



Beginning in September of 1995, the Rindge School of Technical Arts with the 
support of the Citywide Youth Employment Office, will sponsor a Financial Services 
internship program open to twelve to fifteen Cambridge Rindge & Latin high school 
students. The objective of this pilot program is to provide experience to students 
who are currently considering banking and related fields as a career, and to integrate 
their real work experience with academic subjects. 



The Program 

Students will work (in pairs) at local banks and participate in a related CRLS 
seminar. In the seminar, students will have the opportunity to learn from each 
other as well as from professionals within the banking community. The seminar 
will also expose students to all aspects of the banking industry. Curriculum will be 
developed cooperatively with the school, community and banking partners. 
Students will keep daily journals recording worksite experiences. Readings and 
writing selections will be based around the theme of work and banking. Some of 
the following banks invited to participate include: Bay Bank, Cambridge Portuguese 
Credit Union, Cambridge Savings Bank, Cambridge Trust, Cambridgeport Bank, East 
Cambridge Savings Bank, North Cambridge Cooperative Bank, US Trust, and 
Wain wright Bank. 



Credit 

English 10 Credits 

Social Studies 10 Credits 

Internship 20 Credits 



Daily Schedule 

Students will spend half of each school day in the internship program. The current 
design of the program is that students would spend part of several mornings 
attending the seminar and part of each day working in the bank. 

Internship Positions 

It is the goal of the program to offer as many diverse positions as possible. We are 
looking for students who are either thinking about a career in banking, business, or 
financial services to apply. ’ 

For more information 
please contact Maria Ferri 

Mailbox located in RSTA Office 
349-6730 
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HEALTH CAREERS PATHWAYS PROGRAM 



The Health Careers Pathways Program is a unique combination of classroom, community and 
work-based learning experiences. Through this program, students develop their understanding 
of scientific concepts and procedures, and apply and enhance this learning through job- 
shadowing, after-school jobs and internships in local health care institutions. Students are also 
matched with volunteer mentors in the health care field who provide career guidance and 
support. 

THE PROGRAM 

The first year of the Health Careers Pathways Program consists of the following: 

• an Anatomy and Physiology course, which introduces students to the study of the 
human body; 

• Health Careers course, which introduces students to the many careers available in 
health care and to the occupational knowledge of the medical professionals, includes job- 
readiness preparation. The Health Careers course employs active learning and includes 
discussion groups, rotations at hospitals, seminars, projects, guest speakers and journal 
writing on medical topics; 

• extended job-shadowing in a medical specialty of their preference, on-site at a hospital 
once a week; 

• paid after-school jobs at area health care institutions. Both the job-shadowing and 
after-school job placements allow students to put their classroom knowledge to work in 
dealing with patients, hospital staff, and medical issues. 

• students keep a portfolio of their work, and culminate the year in a project which will 

be presented at a workshop open to hospital and CRLS staff, parents, and fellow 
students. 

The second year of the program consists of the following: 

• participation in a paid internship four days a week at a local health care institution, in 

a field of their choice. This internship may be attended after-school or during the school 
day; 

• attendance at a Health Careers seminar taught after-school one day a week; 

• students are also strongly encouraged to take related courses. The associated course 
for the 1995-1995 school year for second year students is an English course, the The 
Literature of Health and Disease. 




A TYPICAL DAY IN YEAR ONF. 



In the morning, students attend the Anatomy and Physiology class, where they study a 
various systems of the body. This study is accomplished through classroom discussion, 
speakers, student presentations, lectures, labs and field trips. Students are encouraged 
to relate the academic topic to knowledge gained from their on-site work experience. 



In the afternoon, students attend the Health Careers class, where they participate in a 
career exploration activity. For example, students might conduct self-evaluations to 
determine what career would be best for them, then the group would brainstorm and do 

research to further expand their career options. The class ends with a 15 minute journal 
writing session. 

After school, the students go to their after-school job. At the worksite, they are training 
for increased responsibility in their chosen field, and are given opportunities for 
interaction with patients and staff. 



iJilMicaijLtiw r.\n m’jBBi 



Students in the program participate in additional activities, including: 

• monthly "management meetings" with the Health Careers Program Coordinator during 
which time students present their work experiences, challenges and successes for 
consideration and discussion with the group; 

• a weekly study group; 

• a mentoring program with individuals in the health professions; 

• writing and producing the Health Careers Newsletter, which is sent to area he al th care 
institutions. 

high school credit 

Credit for the Health Careers Pathways Program is as follows: 

Year One: 

Anatomy and Physiology: 10 Science credits 

Health Careers: 10 Technical Credits 

♦Year Two: 

Literature of Health and Disease: 5 English Credits 

* The second year will also have a seminar taught in conjunction with the 
internships. 
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DESKTOP PUBLISHING CURRICULUM 



The wide acceptance and use of desktop publishing in today's 
workplace has created the need for students to acquire the basic desktop 
publishing skills. I feel that we have a non-reading student population; 
therefore, we have a non-writing population. Students mainly express 
themselves verbally, but in a school setting we want them to express 
themselves in writing and they have difficulty doing that. Students have 
shown an interest in using computers. I have capitalized on their interest 
in computer technology and provided a comfortable setting for expressing 
themselves by creating written materials using desktop publishing. The 
written materials are entertaining as well as educational, so students are 
not intimidated by the written word, because they understand and feel 
comfortable with the process. 

They create publications for the preschool and elementary school 
age audience, such as wordsearch puzzles, vocabulary workbooks, 
coloring books, and calendars. In the publications that they create, they 
are providing the younger audience with a tool to appreciate reading. 

The projects that are created integrates technology and academic 
learning. The student first learns computer technology via 
understanding the components of a computer system, how to 
manipulate information on the computer, and learning specific 
software applications. After mastering the computer technology, they 
focus on different aspects of academics, such as language arts, to 
produce the wordsearch puzzles and vocabulary books in Spanish, 
French and English. 

A summary of the projects and objectives follows. 

• Coloring Books Target audience age; 4-6 

Students will create coloring books. They will select the theme for the coloring 
book. In selecting the topic, students have to do research at the library and 
write a report. They then utilize the information they have ascertained and 
communicate it to the target audience using images and text. 
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Target audience age: 6-7 



Flash Cards 

• Vocabulary 

Students will create vocabulary flash cards in Spanish, French, and 
Portuguese. Students will use a bilingual dictionary to translate vocabulary 
words according to grade level. 

• Math 

Students will create addition and subtraction flash cards. Students will 
research math books for appropriate grade level to develop math problems. 

Vocabulary Workbooks Target audience age: 6-7 

Students will create a vocabulary workbook. They will select a theme for 
workbook. In selecting topic, students have to do research at the library, 
talking to individuals, and come up with words and definitions in relationship 
to their theme. They then utilize the information they have ascertained and 
communicate it to the target audience using images and text. 

Wordsearch Puzzles Target audience age: 9-adult 

• Bilingual 

Students will create bilingual wordsearch puzzles that will help the target 
audience to leam English. The puzzles will be in Spanish. French, and 
Portuguese. The puzzle’s word list will be in one of the native language: 
Spanish. French, or Portuguese. The puzzle part will be in English. Students 
will use a bilingual dictionary to translate vocabulary words according to target 
audience. 

• African-American & Hispanic-American History 

American History does not educate us about non- Europeans accomplishments 
and contributions to society. I feel it is important that people leam about 
African-Americans and Hispanic- Americans accomplishments and 
contributions. The students will take possession of material that has been 
hidden. Students will create and African-American and Hispanic-American 
wordsearch puzzles. They will select the puzzle theme, do research, write a 
two-page report, and select a minimum of ten key words from the information 
they compiled to use in the puzzle. 

Personalized Calendars Target audience: students enrolled in my class 
Students will create a personal calendar. They select the theme for the 
calendar, e.g. sports, family events, hobbies, etc. They will scan in images to 
generate the picture pages for the calendar, manipulate the images, and 
include text. They will use a calendar creator for the month pages and insert 
dates that are important to them. They will also create a cover page. Students 
leam about each other’s interests and cultures, e.g. Chinese art. Caribbean 
Islands photos, family portraits from Puerto Rico. 
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The goals I hope the students will achieve are feeling confident with 
computer technology, increase proficiency in reading and writing, and 
developing creativity through identifying and reading new resource 
materials. I will consult with History, English. ESL, and Math teachers. I 
will inform them of the types of projects my students will be creating and 
ask their advice about research methods and resources. I will also ask 
them to be a resource for my students. 

I have observed that students require a practical approach to 
learning. To empower them, I have developed a curriculum that focuses 
on using computer technology and various desktop publishing 
techniques to tap into the real world of publishing. Students will be 
publishing materials for an appreciative audience of young children and 
adults. I will describe below the process to create a vocabulary workbook 
and a bilingual wordsearch puzzle. 

Each student will create a vocabulary workbook with a minimum of 
20 pages. The workbook will be for first and second graders. The 
workbook will consist of words, their definition, and their picture. For 
example, a page could consist of the word apple, it's definition, and a 
picture of an apple. After every three pages a worksheet will instruct the 
user to match the words with its picture. The students will select a theme 
for the workbook. They will do research at the library; i.e. reading 
children books, to select appropriate words for the target audience. They 
will use a children's dictionary for definitions. After completing their 
research, they will create their workbook pages and use desktop 
publishing to design the workbook. The students will create a cover for 
the workbook. The cover and pages will be binded into a workbook. The 
workbooks will be presented to hospitalized children for Christmas. 

The class will create three bilingual wordsearch puzzle books. Each 
book will have 20 pages. The books will be in Spanish, French, and 
Portuguese. The books will be designed for ages 9 to adult. I will ask an 
ESL teacher to discuss with my class the required vocabulary for an ESL 
learner. My students will then develop a list 200 words. The list will be 
divided equally among the students. Each student will use bilingual 
dictionaries to translate the words into the appropriate languages. They 
will create wordsearch puzzle pages; the word list will be in one of the 
native language (French, Portuguese, or Spanish) and the puzzle will be 
in English. They will then use desktop publishing to design the 
wordsearch puzzle. A cover page will be created for each language. After 
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all the puzzle sheets have been print, they will be sorted by language. The 
pages and cover will be binded into a book. The books will help the target 
audience learn English. The books will be given to elementary, 
secondary, and adult ESL programs 

Classroom publishing involves critical thinking, writing, and 
cooperative learning. The product is something of value that is recognized 
and appreciated by their audience. The students are proud of their work. 



o 
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South Division High School 
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SWIS Objectives 




WORKING DRAFT-Feb. 1992 



OBJECTIVES FOR HOSPITALITY CAREER SPECIALTY 

1. Widen horizons of students. Global ITVnp i.ccf 10*75 

2. To prepare students for ongoing change in the work 
world. 

3. Integrate academic and hospitality curriculum. 

4. Utilization and application of academic skills in 
hospitality specialty classes, (see Project Saves 
objectives) 

5. To experience success on the job. 

6. To develop personal and professional living skills. 

7. To provide the opportunity for critical thinking skills. 

8. To develop self-actualization and self esteem. 

9. To provide opportunity for the development of leadership 
skills. 

10. students will project anti-racist, anti-biased attitudes 
through their participation in a multi-lingual, multi- 
ethnic, culturally diverse curriculum. 

11. To provide "hands on" experience utilizing technical 
knowledge, skills, and equipment. 

12. Integrate industry and community resources in the 
classroom experience. 

13. To expose students to past, present and future tech- 
nology as it relates to the hospitality industry. 

14. To become aware of the necessity and advantages of life 
long learning. 

This set of objectives is to be reviewed by members of the 
Food Service and Travel and Tourism advisory boards, and 
academic and curriculum specialists before finalization. 

Developed by: 

Teresa Schulz 
UW-Stout 

Program Director for Hospitality and Tourism Management 

Barbara Anderson 

South Division High School 

Travel and Tourism Career Specialty 

teacher/coordinator 

Doreen Bloomingdale 
South Division High School 
Food Service career Specialty 
teacher/coordinator 

Sue Eskuche 

South Division High School 
Food Service Career Specialty 
teacher/ coordinator 
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An AAI Framework 
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HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 

AAI 




Integrated Plans 



SWIS 

Summer Integrated Work Plans 
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Aspects 



Management 

• Issue of the way that education is managed as being in transition from the traditional top- 
down structure to the TQM model. 

• Conveying the challenges to overcome within the structure of schools — i.e., common 
planning time, isolation of teachers from one another 

• School-based management — site-ownership and top-down decision making 

Labor Issues 

• lack of participatory management 

• isolation 

• budget driven 

• rewards for mediocrity — not enough rewards for quality 

• avoidance of real issues — on the part of management 

Technical and Production Skills 

• communication and people skills (counseling skills) 

• Time management skills 

• Flexibility and adaptability 

• computer competency 

• academic/thinking skills (creativity) 

• multiple aspects of delivery of information 

Community Issues 

• perception of the role of the school within society 

• parental involvement 

• business — bottom-line, quality worker 

• community involvement in school 

• teacher and student as part of the community 

• issues of providing day care 

• students should be active in the community as opposed to being separated from it 

• what is the community’s role as an overarching question? 

• the history of the whole village taking responsibility of every child’s education 

Planning 

• looking at trends in planning, i.e., where is health care going? 

• establishing goals and outcomes of the planning process 

• collaborative effort for incorporating various perspectives 

• needs assessment 

• developing a structure for the industry of education and for the school 

• how to plan around the issues of mandates and state laws 
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Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program 
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History of Curriculum Development 

• Youth Apprenticeship Competencies 

• Stakeholder Committee 

• General Content Area Descriptions 



YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP COMPETENCIES 



JOB READINESS SKILLS 



Work Ethic -- Measures of a student’s work ethic should provide 
information on a student’s understanding and ability to: 

Arrive at work and school on time everyday and adhere to the required schedule 

Care for one’s physical and emotional well-being; avoid self-destructive behavior 

Adhere to work place and community norms and to the written and unwritten 
dress code and grooming standards of the work environment 

Accept social and work place norms of conduct and customs and adhere to these 
behavior standards of the work place and community environments 

Alter behavior, adjust plans or reallocate resources in response to changes in ta<ir 
requirements to meet the goals of the organization; perform multiple tasks, 
analyze, and deal with a variety of options 

Do more than the minimum requirements of a task; take on additional 
responsibilities 

Do the best possible job in all work produced 

Accept, learn about, and work with the unique qualities of all individuals 

Accept the responsibility to enhance the current standards of life within the 
community 

Make decisions and act upon the principled values of right and wrong 

Control physical and emotional states of conflict in order to interact 
effectively with others 

Communications Skills — Measures of a student’s competence in 
communication should provide information on the student’s 
understanding and ability to: 

Comprehend oral information and accurately assess it for content, context, and 
emotional meaning. Be able to plan a course of action or to follow directions 
from information received 

Clearly express ideas, emotions, or facts orally 

Comprehend written text that can then be used to follow directions, address 
issues, or solve problems 



Communicate, in writing, ideas and information through analysis 
conceptualization, synthesis and distillation of information, and articulate Doints 
and proposals clearly and succinctly ^ 



Judge the underlying meaning of language through observing physical reactions 



Planning Skills — Measures of student competence in planning should 
provide information on student understanding of and ability to: 



Identify goals and objectives for 
industry 



the industry and for an enterprise within that 



Plan activities to meet goals and objectives 



Perform research relevant to an industry and relevant to developing and operating 
an enterprise, including acquiring, evaluating the relevance and accuracy of and 
assimilaung information and performing needs assessments 



Identify and understand the laws and regulations relevant to the industry 
(environmental restrictions, labor laws, marketing restrictions, anti-trust laws) and 

to operating an enterprise (zoning and budding permits, incorporation regulations 
insurance requirements, tax law) y ® uans, 



Form and work in planning groups 
Make a timeline 



Make a flow chart 



Management Skills — Measure of student competence in management 
should provide information on student understanding of and ability to: 

Understand different forms of management and ownership within the industry 
including partnerships, Boards of Directors, and worker ownership 

resoim:es reS0UrCeS " material “d ^iUty resources, and human 



Identify industry-wide and enterprise-wide needs, such 
capital development, or resource development needs 

Delegate responsibilities 



as training, research', 



Assess the performance of individuals and of systems and provide feedback 
Provide training 



Work with a culturally diverse workforce and community 



Technology Issues - Measures should 
experience in and understanding of: 



provide information on students* 



The principles underlying the technologies utilized by the industry, such as the 
chemical and physical processes involved and capacity and limitations of the 
technology 

The basic organization and structure of computers and of programs 
The software used in the industry 

F. Health and Safety Skills — Measures of student competence in health 
and safety issues should provide information on student experience in and 
understanding of: 

Health and safety risks involved in working in the industry - the dangers 
associated with various machines and the short-term and long-term effects of 
exposure to and contact with the materials used 

Safe practices in using equipment and handling materials 



H. UNDERSTANDING THE WORLD OF WORK 

A. Finance Issues — Measures of student competence in finance should 
provide information on student understanding of and ability to: 

Allocate money within the enterprise — use and prepare budgets, including 
making cost and revenue forecasts, keeping detailed records to track budget 
performance, and making decisions on appropriate adjustments, either in forecasts 
or in spending 

Account for revenue and expenditures within the enterprise 

Understand financing of enterprises within the industry — individual and bank 
loans, private and public stock, bonds, and other capital agreements, including 
how to obtain financing with each, what the advantages and disadvantages of each 
are in terms of stability, control distribution, interest or dividend payments 

B. Labor Issues — Measures of understanding and experience in labor 
issues should provide information on student ability to: 

Read and understand employment contracts and identify key elements of 
contracts 

Understand the labor history of the industry and know what unions exist, who 
their membership is, how they are structured, and what their current goals and 
activities are 

Know the labor rights guaranteed by law, and understand the history and 
dynamics of collective bargaining and be able to articulate goals, strategies, and 
arguments in role-playing sessions 
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Community Issues — Measures of understanding and experience in 
community issues should provide information on student ability to: 

Use resources effectively - to analyze the resources, including raw materials 
and labor, used by the industry and by an enterprise within the industry; identify 
the unpact of that resource use on the community, 

Understand industrial processes; explain how manufacturing processes affect the 
community and the environment 

Understand product or service impact - explain the impact of the product or 
service on the community: who the client/customers of the industry are, why they 
buy the product or service, including the need met by the product or sendee and 
marketing practices; how clients/customers pay for the product or service, and 
what other needs are created or related to it * 

Environmental Issues •• Measures of understanding and experience in 
environmental issues should provide information on student experience in 
and understanding of: 

The effects, short- and long-term, of products or services on the environment, 
as well as the effects of waste produced by the industry, including throw-away 
packaging 7 

Environmentally appropriate methods of disposing of or dealing with industrial 
waste and by-products 



OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS 



Basic Technical and Production Skills ~ Measures of student 
competence in technical and production skills should provide information on 
student experience m and understanding of the basic technical skills of: 



Blueprint reading 

Precision measurements: hand and mechanical 
Drawing: hand and CAD 



Programming: the writing of simple programs and modification of software to 
meet specific needs 

Adherence to quality control standards 

Designing and using a systems flow chart 

Occupation Specific Skills 



(To be developed collaboratively based 
industry.) 



on recognized competencies within each 
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THE PITTSBURGH YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT OF A STAKEHOLDERS COMMITTEE 



Background 

On September 16, 1993, various school personnel, employers and state and local staff of the 
Pittsburgh Youth Apprenticeship Program met to discuss the recently completed evaluation of the 
Pittsburgh Youth Apprenticeship Program and to make recommendations regarding the program’s 
future direction. The establishment of a local governance structure for the program was determined 
to be a high priority. The following action step was recommended; to establish a sense of 
community and program ownership among the stakeholders in the Pittsburgh Youth 
Apprenticeship program by instituting a local Stakeholders Committee to give guidance, direction 
and operational oversight to the program operating at Peabody High School and to contribute to the 
Regional Stakeholders’ efforts to expand youth apprenticeship as a career education strategy in 
western Pennsylvania. 

Purpose and Goals 

The Stakeholder Committee will function within the context of the Parent/School/Communitv 
Council structure for Peabody High School. 



It will be the local advisory committee to the Peabody Youth Apprenticeship Program. The 
committee and its members will be responsible for directing and ma nagi ng the development and 

implementation of the Youth Apprenticeship Program at Peabody. The primary responsibilities of 
the group will be: r 



1 . To commit the local community, businesses and educational institutions to support the 
Peabody Y outh Apprenticeship Program 

2 . To oversee the development of the Peabody Youth Apprenticeship Program and to 
ensure that the local program goals, needs and concerns are met. 



Pro^am nUaUy monitor and evaluate the progress of the Peabody Youth Apprenticeship 



4. To work with the Regional Stakeholders Board to design and implement a strategic plan 
for youth apprenticeship in the southwestern Pennsylvania region. 

5 . To work with the planned district-wide career development team in order to plan and 
coordinate district- wide policies and programs for school-to-work transition. 

Membership 



Suggested membership includes representation from the Pittsburgh Board of Education, central 
o ice administration, the school site, post-secondary education, employers, parents, community 
and labor. A majority of the members should be employers and an employer should chair the 
committee. 
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TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
AND EDUCATION CORPORATION 



November 23, 1993 



Dr. J. Mack Kingsmore 
President 

Community College of Allegheny County 
800 Allegheny Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15233 

Dear Mack: 



As you know from our recent conversations, we are simultaneously restructuring the Youth 
Apprenticeship Regional Stakeholders’ Board and establishing for the first rimp a local 
Stakeholders’ Committee to oversee the functioning of the Pittsburgh Public School program. 
While it is very important for us to have your personal involvement at the regional level it is 
obyrousiy also important to the Pittsburgh Public Schools’ program to have the direct input of 
CCAC m their program planning. Therefore, I am asking that a CCAC representative be 
appointed to work specifically in partnership with the Pittsburgh Public Schools to guide and 
direct the program at Peabody High School. 



I ve enclosed for your review the document which outlines the purpose and goals of the Pittsburgh 
Stakeholders Board. ’Diis document has been reviewed by Mrs. Brennen, Fred Monaco, Phil 
Parr, the Peabody administration and the teaching team. The first meeting of this new committee 
is scheduled for December 15 from 3:00 to 5:00 PM at the University Club. Invitation letters will 
be mailed m about a week. I will call you after Thanksgiving to discuss possible CCAC 
representation with you and to answer any questions you might have. 

Thank you very much for your on-going support of the Youth Apprenticeship Program. 



Sincerely, 

* *9 W — 

B. Berdik 
Regional Manager 

Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program 

Enclosures 




4516 Henry Street 
Pntsourgn. PA 15213 



i412) 687-0200 

“AX fJl?l Rfi 
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PENNSYLVANIA YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 

Meeting on the Evaluation of the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Program 

September 16, 1993 



The meeting was called to order at 9:30 am at the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association. Those in attendance included: Peter Benzing, Jeanne Berdik, 
Ray Christman, Robert Flaus, Jane Zachary Gargaro, Tom Jennison, Allan 
Jones, Judi Malec DiGioia, Rick Miller, Mark Onuocheck, Dave Pacolay, 
Vernon Phillips, Claudia Vuick, Dennis Wilson and Jean Wolfe. 

The purpose of the meeting was to discuss the findings of the Penn State 
evaluation team as presented in the evaluation document and to develop an 
action plan for the Pittsburgh program. 

The discussion was structured to identify weaknesses/challenges in the 
current program and opportunities for improvement. Following is a 
summary of that discussion. 



CHALLENGES 



1. Caliber, awareness and experience level of students entering the 
program. Program as currently designed is forced to start too much from 



2. Lack of continuous career development system. 

3. Student lack of work ethic. 

4 ; Lack of awareness or understanding of the YAP by school personnel not 
directly involved. 

5 Lack of firm, clear structure which defines roles, responsibilities 
and expectations. 



6. Failure to identify or build-in incentives for all parties -- 
employers, school, students. 

7. Size and complexity of the Pittsburgh schools. 

8. Narrow scope of the current pilot program. 

9. Identification of very ambitious outcomes for the program qiven the 

above challenges. 3 
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